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INTRODUCTION 

BY W. R. MATTHEWS 
Dean of St. Paul's 

To WRITE a brief memoir of William Ralph Inge is a 
hard task because he attained eminence in many fields and 
few would venture to claim to be well informed on all the 
subjects to which he made valuable contributions. Classical 
scholar and Platonist, philosopher and theologian, moralist 
and political theorist, he was also an Anglican ecclesiastic, 
Dean of St. Paul's and, for a time, a journalist of note. The 
task has, however, been lightened by the existence of a short 
book, Vale, published on his retirement in 1934, which con- 
tains all that he wished to be known of his career and ex- 
perience. So at least he wrote in 1934, but the subsequent 
appearance of the Diaiy of a Dean suggests that he modified 
his distaste for the disclosure of more "intimate" details and 
did not adhere strictly to his resolution "to be remembered 
outside my family circle, only by my books, into which I have 
put what I wanted to say to the public." 

W. R. Inge was born on June 6, 1860 at Crayke in Yorkshire. 
He was the eldest son of Dr. William Inge, Provost of Worces- 
ter College, Oxford, and Mary, the daughter of Edward Chur- 
ton, Archdeacon of Cleveland. The early years of his life were 
passed in Crayke, an isolated parish in the North Riding. His 
own description of these formative years indicates that he 
attributed much of his cast of mind and character to early 
home influences. In his opinion, the education which he re- 
ceived there was of the greatest value to him. "No children," 
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he writes in Vale, "now have such a good education as we 
had, for both our parents, who were scholarly, and admirable 
teachers, gave up a great part of every day to their family, 
instead of sending them off to school/' Inge's home was deeply 
religious in the tradition of the early Tractarians and, though 
in later years he moved far away from their theology, the in- 
fluence of their sober and scholarly piety remained with him 
throughout his life. 

In 1874 he was elected, second on the list, to an Eton 
scholarship and in 1879 he went up to Cambridge as a scholar 
of King's. As Inge himself remarks, his career at Eton and 
Cambridge was "merely a record of scholarships and prizes/' 
Among so many academic triumphs we may note that he took 
a First Class in Classics in 1882-3 and was senior Chancellor's 
Medalist. In 1885 he was Hare's Prizeman. For four years he 
was a master at Eton, but it was evident that he was not des- 
tined to be a schoolmaster and in 1889 he became a Fellow 
and Tutor of Hertford College, Oxford. He was ordained 
deacon in 1888, but allowed an interval of four years to elapse 
before proceeding to priest's orders. The reason for this delay 
was, no doubt, that he was uncertain of his vocation and it is 
probable that his hesitation was due to intellectual difficulties, 
for he tells us that his interest in philosophy began when he 
migrated to Oxford and that he was seeking at this time for 
"a sound intellectual basis for his religious belief," being spe~ 
daily concerned about the seat of authority in religion. During 
the years 1889-1904, when he was Fellow of Hertford, he was 
thinking on fundamental problems in philosophy and religion 
and we may judge that this period was a decisive one in the 
development of his thought. I think that he then laid the 
foundations of his later work. 

The story of Inge's school and university days is one of 
dazzling and unbroken success, but there was an inner history 
of a darker hue. From the age of seven he had been subject 
to recurrent fits of melancholy. In his reticent Vale he has 
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lifted the veil from this experience and thus indicated that 
the affliction of nervous depression was an important factor 
in his life. Both in his published reminiscences and in conver- 
sation Inge attributed the malady to over-work and mental 
strain and pointed out that three of his "friends and rivals" 
at Eton suffered in the same way. It seems possible, however, 
that a contributory cause of his unhappiness was his knowl- 
edge that his mother, to whom he was devoted, was grieved 
by his tendency towards liberalism in religion. It must be 
confessed that neither of these causes would appear to be valid 
in the case of a child of seven! Whatever its root, the reality 
of his affliction is as relevant when we are considering Inge's 
achievement as is the similar disability in the life of Dr. John- 
son. Inge always asserted that his marriage finally dispelled 
the cloud, and beyond question this is substantially true, but 
the fact that until he was forty-five he wrestled with melan- 
choly is relevant to his biography, and I have sometimes 
thought that it might have some connection with that vein of 
cynicism which occasionally seemed strangely associated with 
his mysticisiin. 

It was through his study of Christian Mysticism that Inge 
became known to a public beyond academic circles. In 1899 
he was appointed Barnpton Lecturer and chose Christian Mys- 
ticism as his theme. Religious experience, he had come to be- 
lieve, is the central fact on which theology ought to build and, 
therefore, its nature is the problem which most needs to be 
considered. Mystical religion claims to be religion in its highest 
and purest form. This view is, of course, not accepted by all 
Christian theologians and more than one school of Protestant 
scholars would violently repudiate it, but Inge never wavered 
in his conviction that the mystical element in religion is its 
indestructible core. 

When we read Christian Mysticism today as many do 
we may find it hard to remember that it was written more than 
half a century ago, so apt and relevant does it seem to our own 
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time, and we may thus fail to give the credit due to a work 
which in truth opened up new ground. The time was ripe for 
a fresh direction of religious thought and Inge's lectures were 
followed by other valuable contributions to the understanding 
of mysticism, among them von HiigeTs massive Mystical Ele- 
ment in Religion and Evelyn Underbill's Mysticism. Though 
William James's Varieties of Religious Experience is not 
primarily concerned with mysticism it is a part of the same 
movement towards the evaluation of religion as a form of hu- 
man experience. To assert that Inge was the originator of this 
movement would be an exaggeration, but he has the merit of 
being among the first of English theologians to deal with the 
subject in a serious and systematic way. 

Sir Harry Vaisey, who was Inge's pupil at Hertford College, 
tells us, in a contribution to a memorial broadcast, that 'Inge's 
appointment as Bampton Lecturer was a surprising one, for 
he had not previously been thought to be at all interested in 
theological or philosophical speculations." We must suppose 
that he concealed his thoughts from his pupils partly because 
of a shyness which was in his character throughout his life, 
though unsuspected by many, but possibly there was also an- 
other cause. It may be that during his preparation of the 
Bampton Lectures his mind attained the fundamental cer- 
tainties which he held tenaciously ever after. 

In 1905 Inge left the university to become Vicar of All 
Saints', Ennismore Gardens. This short excursion into parish 
life was perhaps hardly sufficient to give him any deep under- 
standing of the trials of the parish priest, but he regarded the 
years in which he ministered to an intelligent and appreciative 
congregation as a happy period. In the same year in which he 
became a vicar he married Mary Catharine Spooner, daughter 
of H. M. Spooner, Archdeacon of Maidstone, and niece of the 
famous Warden of New College. As we have seen, Inge always 
thought of this event as the turning-point of his life and the 
moment of his final release from recurrent fits of melancholy. 
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No account of his career, however brief, could omit all refer- 
ence to the happy partnership which then began and it would 
be difficult to overestimate the help and encouragement and 
devoted care which Mrs, Inge gave to her husband. Inge's 
affections were to a great degree concentrated upon her and 
their children and her death in 1949 was a blow from which 
he never really recovered. After that he had no desire to live. 

Inge was, I think, not sorry when the call came to return 
to university life on his election as Lady Margaret Professor 
of Divinity and Fellow of Jesus College, Cambridge, in 1907. 
Though he had enjoyed his brief experience of parochial life, 
he welcomed the opportunity which his appointment offered 
to resume his work on Platonism and mystical theology. His 
attention had been drawn to the importance of Plotinus and 
he began the studies which led up to his greatest workthe 
Gifford Lectures. During his tenure of the Lady Margaret 
chair Inge published several books of a semi-popular character, 
most of which were related to mysticism and the Platonic 
tradition. The most notable in this period are Personal Ideal- 
ism and Mysticism and Faith and Its Psychology. The latter 
is the most definitely theological of his writings. Inge had little 
knowledge of modern psychology and did not entertain a high 
opinion of its value; he is concerned again rather with the 
nature and validity of religious experience as an experience of 
Reality and with the source of authority in religion. Dr. Inge 
regarded Faith as one of his best books and was disappointed 
that it was not among his "best sellers/ 7 This was probably due 
to the fact that it is written with characteristic independence 
and does not lend itself to any prevailing school of theological 
opinion. In 1911 came a book, slight in size but significant in 
content, Speculum Animae, consisting of addresses to uni- 
versity teachers and schoolmasters in which Inge revealed 
something of his own inner life. 

In the same year he was appointed to the Deanery of St. 
Paul's. This, the most important event in his public life, came 
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to him as a surprise, and apparently not altogether a pleasant 
one. He had looked forward, he writes, "to the cloistered life 
of a scholar in congenial surroundings ... and was sure that 
no power on earth" could turn him into an ecclesiastic. What 
he had heard of the 'tone' of the Chapter did not encourage 
him. He was persuaded to accept by the knowledge that to 
decline would be to disappoint his friends who had wished 
that liberal churchmanship should be represented in London 
and also by the reflection that "by tradition the Deanery of 
St. Paul's is the most literary appointment in the Church of 
England/' On the other side, he had to set the fact that "long 
musical services always bored him." This boredom, it is to be 
feared, grew rather than diminished when he became Dean, 
for I remember his telling me that he judged the merits of 
anthems by their price; threepenny ones were relatively good 
and they decreased in merit as the price increased. This un- 
fortunate distaste for splendid music was due, no doubt, to his 
deafness which must have reduced it for him to disconnected 
fragments. Nothing exasperated him more than to be felic- 
itated by well-meaning persons on his good fortune in being 
able to hear wonderful music every day. 

Mr. Asquith's recommendation of Dr. Inge to the Crown 
for the Deanery of St. PauFs surprised many besides himself. 
It had been expected that Canon Scott Holland would suc- 
ceed Dr. Gregory as Dean and that Inge would be Regius 
Professor in Oxford. The Prime Minister's decision to reverse 
the nominations was regarded as an interesting but doubtful 
experiment, and, we must add, nowhere were surprise and 
doubt more acute than in the Chapter of St. Paul's. 

This is not the place to attempt an appraisal of Inge's tenure 
of the Deanery of St. Paul's. There can, of course, be no ques- 
tion that he was one of the most eminent of a long line which 
includes Colet, Donne, and Church. He fulfilled every expec- 
tation that he would uphold the tradition of learning which 
St. Paul's boasts. He used the platform which the office pro 
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vided to such good purpose that he quickly became one of the 
few who had the ear of the educated public and he raised the 
fame of the deanery to such a height that anyone who followed 
him must have been filled with humility and apprehension. 
Dr. Inge in Vale has dealt lightly and generously with the 
personal problems which confronted him in St. Paul's, but it 
must be said that he found the differences in point of view 
between himself and the members of the Chapter frustrating 
and depressing. Inge was not fitted by temperament to be a 
patient chairman of a body which was not co-operative, and 
when his plans and proposals were not readily accepted by the 
Canons he was inclined to retire from the discussion. Though 
it cannot be said that Inge's experience as Dean was always 
happy, in the latter part of his time he ran into smoother 
water and had colleagues with whom he could work harmo- 
niously; for some of them he had a deep affection. 

Inge certainly loved St. Paul's and diligently attended the 
services though, as we have remarked, the music had no appeal 
for him and he sometimes expressed a doubt of the value of 
institutional religion somewhat disconcerting in a dean. In 
his time several events of interest in the history of the 
Cathedral took place and in each of them he played his part. 
At the outset the First World War threatened the destruction 
of the building and the measures taken to defend it, chiefly the 
formation of St. Paul's Watch, had his approval and co- 
operation. Shortly after the end of the war the Cathedral was 
declared to be in a dangerous condition and grave anxiety was 
felt about the stability of the Dome, Largely through the 
efforts of The Times newspaper a fund was raised and ex- 
pended on extensive work of preservation. In all this Inge 
played a considerable part, though I have reason to believe 
that he considered the alarm was exaggerated. At the end of 
his tenure of office the Cathedral Statutes were revised a 
notable event with important consequences for the future of 
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St. Paul's, which up to that time had been governed by Stat- 
utes of various dates and sometimes dubious relevance. 

Inge's great contribution to the work of the Cathedral was 
his preaching. His sermons attracted increasing congregations 
and he was among the most famous preachers of the day. He 
preached exactly as he had lectured, without rhetorical art and 
with his eyes fixed upon his manuscript. He was the very 
antithesis of the "popular preacher/ 7 The two sources of his 
power were the personal impression that he made as of a man 
whose high intelligence was directed towards truth which he 
fearlessly proclaimed, and his gift of terse, epigrammatic, and 
often startling phrase. Probably the culmination of his work 
as a preacher was a series of sermons in St. Paul's to students 
in 1932 which were repeated in Cambridge the following 
year. He had long been recognized as one who could always 
fill the University Church in Oxford and Cambridge, but he 
was surprised and gratified by the evidence that young men 
and women in London heard him gladly. 

The Dean's journalistic activity was not universally ap- 
proved, but his weekly articles in the Evening Standard were 
the means of reaching a wide public and were written with 
admirable point and versatility. He never sought popularity 
by advocating views which were generally accepted, and often 
exposed with biting epigram what he held to be fallacious or 
sentimental prejudices. In particular, he was never tired of 
criticizing the idea of "progress," especially in the form of an 
alleged inevitable process of amelioration. This may have 
helped to fix in the general mind the title of "the gloomy 
dean/' which originated in some somber prophecies which he 
made about the probable future of England. Of these he re- 
marked, when he laid down his journalistic pen before the 
opening of the last war, that he had not foretold anything as 
bad as what actually happened. Inge became, largely through 
his contributions to the Evening Standard, a well-known 
public figure whose face was as familiar to the "man in the 
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street" as that of most politicians. They may also have affected 
his literary style. The two volumes of Outspoken Essays were 
not journalism; they were deeply considered arguments in 
great subjects, but they were written in an easy and graceful 
style which commended them to a large body of readers. The 
Essays was one of Inge's greatest successes from the publishers' 
point of view, and, we may add, from a more general and dis- 
interested standpoint. In them he included an estimate of 
Bishop Gore, a criticism of Roman Catholic Modernism, 
several essays on the State, and a Conf essio Fidei. 

The Gifford Lectures on the Philosophy of Plotinus, de- 
livered in St. Andrews in 1917-18, were justly regarded by Inge 
as his magnum opus. The subject had long been in his mind 
and he had collected material for a book, so that when the 
invitation to lecture came he was already prepared. Few are 
competent to criticize this work which, perhaps for the first 
time in England, placed Plotinus among the major figures in 
the history of philosophy. In these lectures Inge's scholarship 
combined with his philosophical acumen and his knowledge 
of mysticism to produce a presentation of Plotinus' thought 
which is not likely to be superseded. He showed, too, in the 
introductory chapters on the political and social situation in 
which Neo-Platonism flourished that he had the gift of his- 
torical narration. Though Inge made no secret of the fact that 
the philosophy of Plotinus was to him the most satisfactory of 
all metaphysical systems, he did not deserve the reproach, 
which was made by some, that he was more Platonist than 
Christian. In the Gifford Lectures he makes it plain that, like 
St. Augustine, he did not find the Incarnation in Plotinus and 
that in this respect the Platonist was defective, nor did he fail 
to point out the inadequacy of Plotinus on the subject of sin 
and the difference between the "flight of the alone to the 
Alone" and the Christian hope of immortality in the Kingdom 
of God. Probably those who complained that Inge's Platonism 
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had swallowed up his Christianity had never read through the 

Gifford Lectures. 

A small book, Personal Religion and the Life of Devotion, 
which appeared in 1924, was one of the most widely read of 
Inge's publications. It included a chapter on bereavement, in 
which he gave a moving account of his beloved daughter, 
Paula, who died in childhood, and was prefaced by a mem- 
orable and touching poem, "In Mernoriam Filiolae Dilectissi- 
mae." As the Bishop of London remarked in his Introduction, 
in these pages Dr, Inge "unveiled his soul." 

In 1933 he published God and the Astronomers, a book 
which, he felt, showed signs of "failing powers." In this he 
was mistaken, for though perhaps the style is less "frostily 
brilliant" than in his earlier writings, this essay in religious 
philosophy with special reference to modern cosmologies con- 
tains some of Inge's most mature reflections and is the nearest 
approach that he made to a systematic statement of his phi- 
losophy. In so far as this book is "dated" it is because "the 
Astronomers" have changed their theories. This is probably 
today the most frequently quoted of his works and a few sen- 
tences sum up as well as any what for Inge was the essence of 
the matter. "Our citizenship is in heaven, that is to say in a 
spaceless and timeless world in which all the intrinsic and 
absolute values are both actual and active. In this higher world 
we find God and our own eternity. It is the only completely 
real world" (p. 260). 

Inge was not, however, so much absorbed in ''eternal values" 
that he ignored the practical problems of ethics and social 
development. He became convinced that one of the most 
menacing challenges to Christianity was in the sphere of 
morals, and in his Christian Ethics and Modern Problems 
he discussed the moral teaching of Jesus and of the New 
Testament as a whole. In this part of the work he stated 
forcibly his disagreement with the views of Albert Schweitzer 
and others who held that the thought of Jesus was profoundly 
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affected by apocalyptic ideas. Later in the same book, when 
dealing with modern social problems, he found occasion to 
dwell on two topics which had long occupied his mind the 
population question and eugenics. In bringing these matters to 
the fore in a treatise on Christian ethics he laid himself open 
to criticism in ecclesiastical circles, but the climate of opinion 
has changed since 1930, the date of this book, and the fact 
that these problems can now be debated without raising theo- 
logical rancor is no doubt partly due to Inge's initiative. 

Both these books, God and the Astronomers and Christian 
Ethics and Modern Problems, are examples of the power of 
Inge's mind to grapple with a large amount of material of 
which he had no expert knowledge and to isolate the salient 
points for his purpose. We may observe, too, that in both 
cases he was concerned with the defense of the Christian faith. 
That he believed a restatement of some transitional positions 
was needed if Christianity was to be effectively defended un- 
fortunately caused some earnest Christians to regard him as 
a dangerous ally, but, on the whole, the educated public was 
impressed by the candor of one who evidently held that to 
seek the truth was the duty of any man who wished to com- 
mend the gospel of Christ. 

The time when Inge occupied the Deanery was not entirely 
devoted to literary work and the care of the Cathedral. He was 
active in many movements. He filled the presidential chair of 
the Aristotelian Society and took part in more than one Com- 
mission appointed by the Archbishops to investigate con- 
troversial subjects. 

He was President of the Modern Churchmen's Union until 
he ceased to be Dean of St. Paul's and on his retirement be- 
came a Vice-President. He supported whole-heartedly the 
Union's efforts to defend the freedom of the clergy and other 
churchmen to research and publish their conclusions and to 
explore the bearing of new knowledge on the Christian faith, 
even when he had some uneasiness about the tendencies of 
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some of its members. In his later years he was inclined to be- 
lieve that the main purpose of the Union had been achieved 
and that the place of liberal churchmen in the Anglican Com- 
munion had been finally vindicated. In this opinion he was 
perhaps for once unduly optimistic. 

He and Mrs. Inge made the Deanery the center of a cul- 
tivated social life in which many eminent men shared. In spite 
of his deafness, Inge was a man who had many friends, some 
of them from circles which do not usually frequent deaneries. 
He was probably the last Dean of St. Paul's to be able to make 
use of the beautiful, but excessively large, Deanery for gracious 
hospitality and he took advantage of the opportunity. If he 
was the last Dean to be able to live at ease in his house, it can 
be said at least that the last phase was not the least brilliant. 

When Inge retired in 1934 he seems to have intended to 
refrain from any further public utterance, but he found that 
after all he had more to say, and though he produced no major 
work, he published several books besides The Dfaiy of a Dean. 
Among them may be mentioned A Rustic Moralist and TalJb 
in a Free Country. The Second World War found him in 
much the same mind as the First World War. An amusing 
piece of evidence for this is that when he preached in St. 
Paul's in the early part of the last war he delivered the same 
sermon as that which he had preached in 1914 the subject 
was, "Has Christianity Failed?" Though he was not a "paci- 
fist" in the sense that he condemned all war, he certainly re- 
garded the two wars as unmitigated disasters which could have 
been avoided. 

Though it was quite false to label Inge as a "reactionary" 
or a "bigoted Tory," there can be no doubt that he had a hor- 
ror of violent revolution and was constantly aware of the frail 
foundations on which civilization rests and of the danger of 
barbarism. He had no belief in equality either as a fact or as an 
ideal, but he loved liberty. Democracy appeared to him to be 
both absurd and impracticable and he disliked clerics who, in 
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his trenchant phrase, offered themselves as "court chaplains 
of King Demos/' He agreed with his master, Plato, that the 
best form of government would be a true aristocracy the rule 
of the well-born (in the eugenic sense), well educated, and 
public spirited. Probably these opinions are shared by many 
who hold them in silence Inge proclaimed them defiantly. 
We may perhaps find here the root of the strange affinity and 
friendship between Inge and Bernard Shaw. 

It would be hard to estimate the influence which Inge had 
on the thought of his generation. It was certainly considerable. 
When he died in 1954 he had to a large extent outlived his 
popular reputation and the Memorial Service in St. Paul's was 
attended by a congregation consisting, for the most part, of 
elderly persons. Had he died twenty, or even ten years earlier it 
would have been a different story. The theological and philo- 
sophical climate has changed and the problems which are most 
canvassed now are not precisely those on which Dr. Inge 
had much to say. In this he shares the fate of his contem- 
porary, friend, and critic, Charles Gore. We cannot infer from 
this, however, that he will be forgotten by posterity. He was 
the outstanding representative in his time of a long tradition 
in Christian thought. Appropriately enough his last important 
public lecture was on Origen, the Father of the Church who 
learned in the school of Plato as well as the school of Christ 
and was never canonized. Inge, too, believed that there is a 
philosophic perermis which is in harmony with the Christian 
faith properly understood and his constant endeavor was to 
elucidate the indestructible truth in Christianity beneath the 
partial truths of popular religion. Some of his writing was 
relevant chiefly to the topics of the passing moment but much 
more of it grapples with the fundamental questions of religions 
and the values of human life. 

Whether posterity remembers him or not, those who knew 
him will not forget him. His powerful and acute intelligence, 
his intellectual honesty, his gift of terse epigram, his way of 
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blurting out uncomfortable truths will remain in our recollec- 
tion, and with them will be blended the memory of one who 
did not wear his heart upon his sleeve but was affectionate to 
his friends and generous in his encouragement of younger stu- 
dents in the fields where he was a master. 



7 
THE KINGDOM OF GOD 

The Kingdom of God is at hand.-MARK 1:15. 



THIS, as you know, was the message which John the Bap- 
tist proclaimed in the wilderness of Judea, and it was also the 
first public utterance of Christ when He began His ministry. 
There is no doubt that many who heard them believed that 
they were predicting a great supernatural event which should 
deliver the Jews from their oppressors and should bring the 
existing world order to an end and set up a reign of the saints 
at Jerusalem. Expectations of this kind had been in the air for 
nearly two hundred years ever since the Book of Daniel had 
been written and they were very popular indeed in the reigns 
of Augustus and Tiberius. We know, of course, that they were 
mistaken. Nothing of the kind happened. 

There has been a great deal of discussion lately as to how far 
our blessed Lord encouraged this expectationand even shared 
it Himself. There is a school of critics who try to make out that 
the promise of this supernatural deliverance was the founda- 
tion of the original Gospel. They would have us believe that 
Christ Himself was obsessed by the idea that He was to re- 
appear in a few years as the promised Deliverer, that this is 
what He told His disciples, and that all the moral teaching 
which we Christians value so highly was either a later addition 
to, or an unimportant part of, His message. Some scholars hold 
this view on critical grounds, and do not admit that it is fatal 
to the claims which the Church has always made for our Lord 
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and to the absolute trust which Christians have always had in 
Him as our Guide and Example. Others, I am afraid, do not 
care very much. They have separated in their minds Jesus of 
Nazareth and the ideal object of the Church's worship. I can- 
not argue the question now, though I feel very strongly about 
it. I will only say that I am convinced that these critics are 
wrong, and that if they were right the whole character of 
Christianity would be altered. It would no longer be an his- 
torical religion; it would be the worship, not of the Incarnate 
Son of God, but of an idea, the idea of a dying and a rising 
Savior-God; in fact, a myth. 

If we want to put the Gospel story in its historical setting 
we must remember that John the Baptist, and our Lord too, 
appeared to their contemporaries as prophets prophets like 
Elijah or Elisha. Their message was the revival of an old institu- 
tion long dormant. John came in the spirit and power of 
Elijah, living and teaching as Elijah lived and taught; Christ 
also was called the Prophet of Nazareth. He was much more 
than a prophet; but He placed Himself in the line of the pro- 
phetic tradition, preachinglike the old prophets repentance 
and righteousness, and proclaiming, as they did, that the day 
of the Lord was at hand. His teaching does not belong to the 
series of apocalyptic dreams. It does belong to the glorious roll 
of prophecy. God, who spake in time past unto the fathers by 
the prophets, in those last days spoke by His Son. It is the 
same voice, the same message, but universalized, spiritualized, 
and perfected. That is the truth, and when people say that the 
Gospel of Jesus is unimportant and that Christianity is only 
the Gospel about Christ they greatly err. 

But what I want .to emphasize is that Christianity began as 
an expectation. It began with expectancy. Never mind what 
the first Christians expected. They were mistaken in the form 
of their belief, but the substance of their hope was independ- 
ent of the form, as was proved by the fact that when the 
event belied their expectation they did not lose their faith. 
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The time of deliverance receded into the far future. The place 
was transferred from earth to heaven. But the spirit of expect- 
ancy lived on. Somewhere, some day, the Kingdom of Heaven 
would come. It is very shallow psychology to suppose that an 
unsubstantial dream, a baseless fantasy, would be the founda- 
tion of such faith as theirs. Though the spirit of hope and 
faith was the foundation, the mold into which it flowed was 
an historical accident, or rather an historical necessity. 

This temper of expectancy was the great contribution which 
Palestine made to the Christian Church. Very much in the 
forms of our faith and practice is of European origin; but the 
temper of expectancy, the spirit of prophecy, is Jewish. It was 
an important part of the earliest Christian teaching. The faith- 
ful of the first century used to greet one another with the 
words "The Lord is at hand/' often in Aramaic Maranatha 
as if they wished to acknowledge that it came from Palestine. 
It was the Christian watchword, like the Russian, "The Lord 
is risen/' on Easter Day. 

Those who are familiar with the pagan literature of Greece 
and Rome, especially in the later period, must be struck by 
the absence from it of this note of expectancy. There is none 
of the hopefulness of youth about it. There is no belief in 
progress. On the contrary, we find complaints that the world 
is growing old, the soil is no longer productive, the popula- 
tion is dwindling, we shall no longer be able to keep the Ger- 
man barbarians on the other side of the Alps and the Rhine. 
And this world-weariness helped to fulfil its own melancholy 
predictions. Senile decay did set in over the Roman Empire, 
the population did diminish, the Germans did break through. 
If you ask why Christianity did not save the Empire, I can 
only say that people always drag their religion down to their 
own level. The Church of the later Empire was no longer the 
young and buoyant creed of the first century. The Church had 
already begun to look back back to tradition, back to the 
living word, back to the so-called deposit of faith. So it always 
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is when the living stream of inspiration dries up. Men become 
timid, cautious, conservative, and "where there is no vision 
the people perish." 

The strength of every life lies in its expectancy. It is not the 
whole truth to say that what we have been makes us what we 
are. We must add that what we hope for and expect makes 
us what we are. When we think about it, it is obvious that this 
is true, and even philosophers often ignore the fact that we 
are pulled by the future as much as we are pushed by the past. 
Rouse ambition in a young man and he will do three times as 
much work. Let the scholar or the man of science fancy that 
he is on the brink of a great discovery and he will apply him- 
self with feverish energy. Let a nation dream of universal Em- 
pire, and alas! we know what a dance the devil may lead them 
after that will-o'-the-wisp. 

The strength of every life lies in its expectancy. Tennyson 
speaks of "faith beyond the forms of faith," not that there can 
be faith without forms, but that faith makes, or takes, its forms, 
and is not made by them. And we, equally, need hope beyond 
the forms of hope. God will certainly offer us something great 
and precious in return for all we are doing and suffering. He 
will not allow our brave soldiers to have died in vain. Christ 
will come to us, not in the clouds of heaven, but by the out- 
pouring of His Holy Spirit. It will not be anything dramatic or 
startling. "The Kingdom of God cometh not with observa- 
tion/' It will not be by anything external and tangible. "The 
Kingdom of God is not eating and drinking, but righteousness 
and peace and joy in the Holy Ghost/' 

It will be mainly by the transformation and deepening of 
the national character. This process has already begun. Our 
trouble and anxiety have already done for us what no pros- 
perity and happiness could do. How strikingly does history 
confirm the warning of those who are at ease in Zion. How 
often have we seen the truth of the words, "Let him that 
thinketh he standeth take heed lest he fall." 
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You should read that wonderful little book called Friend- 
ship's Garland, by Matthew Arnold, written just after 1870 as 
a prophetic warning, if ever there was one, a warning of what 
must happen to a country which is satisfied with itself, 
wrapped up in itself, with no vision and no ideal, absolutely 
without intelligence. As he says very severely, it must have 
been a pleasant age to live in, except it is a big exception 
for the poor, but it was quite unconsciously running up heavy 
moral liabilities for the future to meet, and now we have to 
meet them. I do honestly think that we are doing better for 
the next generation than the Victorian did for us, although 
we are living through the most wretched experience in our 
history. "No chastisement for the present seemeth to be 
joyous, but grievous." 

Yes, we may, and we must, live in expectation. The nation 
itself is not degenerate. It will be able to receive God's message 
when it comes. There may be a great outburst of spiritual and 
intellectual energy which will make the twentieth century one 
of the great ages of the world like the fifth century before 
Christ and the age of the Renaissance and the Reformation. 
It will not be a dull world for our children of that we may be 
sure. The powers of good and evil will strive together with ex- 
treme violence. Grievous mistakes will be made. There will 
be much undeserved suffering. But, for all that, our salvation 
is nearer than when we believed. The night is far spent. The 
day is at hand. Many of us who have lived through happier 
times will not be sorry when our own call to rest comes. But 
let us be brave and hopeful for our children and our friends' 
children, who will face the new problems with the freshness 
and confidence of youth, and, we may be sure, with the help 
of God, who never suffers us to be tried above that we are 
able. And so we may repeat the Advent message: "The King- 
dom of Heaven is at hand." "He that testifieth these things 
saith: Surely I come quickly. Amen. Even so, come, Lord 
Jesus/' 



2 

THE MEANING AND PURPOSE OF 
THE INCARNATION 

God, who at sundry times and in divers manners spate 
in time past unto the fathers by the prophets, hath in 
these last days spoken unto us by his Son.-HEBREws 1:1-2. 



THE Epistle and Gospel for Christmas Day prove, I 
think, that the Church wishes us this morning to turn our 
thoughts to the Incarnation as the supreme event in the his- 
tory of the world. Both the introduction to the Epistle to the 
Hebrews, and the Prologue to the Fourth Gospel, contemplate 
Christ, not as the Babe of Bethlehem, but as the eternal Son 
of the eternal Father, the brightness of the Father's glory, and 
the express image of His Person, through whom also He made 
the world, as the Word or Reason of God, who was in the be- 
ginning with God, without whom nothing has come or will 
come into being; who is the Light shining in darkness, the 
Light of men, who became flesh and tabernacled among us. 

All the Christmas carols which we so much enjoy at this 
season St. Luke's Christmas Carol, and our modern versions 
of it are but accessories to the tremendous fact that the Son 
of God became man for our sake. I wish to draw out as well 
as I can in a few minutes what the New Testament writers tell 
us about the meaning and the purpose of the Incarnation. 

The purpose of the creation, so far as man is concerned, 

6 
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was itself incarnational. Man was made in the image of God, 
and it was God's will to manifest Himself in man. As Adam 
is the natural heir of creation, so Christ is the spiritual heir of 
creation. Each order is summed up in its head: "As in Adam 
all die, even so in Christ shall all be made alive." The spiritual 
destination of man is manifested in the Incarnation of Christ. 
The question has been much debated whether if man were 
not in a fallen state there would have been any Incarnation. 
The usual view, I think, is that there would not, and some 
theologians have exclaimed, "O fdix culpal" O happy fault! 
which procured so wonderful a ransom. But for my own 
part I believe that the Incarnation was always a part of the 
eternal counsels of God. For in the life of humanity God must 
surely have designed to manifest Himself not only as power 
and wisdom, but as love, and the perfect expression of love is 
to give oneself and give oneself entirely. The best that human 
nature is capable of is the Christ-life, and this God must have 
willed to be realized in man quite apart from the need for 
redemption. We might put it in this way. The Incarnation has 
two aspects: it is the perfecting of human nature, and it is the 
redemption from sin and its consequences. In the former 
aspect it is independent of human sinfulness. It is only in the 
latter aspect that it takes the form of atonement. Therefore, I 
believe that if man had not sinned there would still have been 
an incarnation to reveal and achieve the perfection of human 
nature. 

But another question may be asked, We are familiar with 
the idea of the immanence or indwelling of God; why should 
not the perfecting of human nature have been achieved in this 
way, by imparting to it such a measure of divine grace as would 
have sufficed to produce the Christ-life in men and women? 
Why was it necessary that besides this subjective inward im- 
partation of the Christ-life to those who are called to holiness 
there should be also an objective, outward, and particular in- 
carnation in the person of one individual, Jesus Christ? To use 
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the language of the Epistle to the Hebrews, why, in order to 
bring many sons to glory, was it necessary first to appoint a 
Captain or Leader of our salvation, to make Him perfect 
through suffering? Can we now attach any meaning to the 
idea that humanity is summed up or represented in the person 
of Adam or in that of Christ? 

Now, I confess that this doctrine of representation has been 
often stated in a form which has little meaning for me; but 
I think that if we consider what the spiritual new creation of 
a new man in men must be, we shall understand in part at 
least, why the revelation of a perfect humanity had first to be 
made to us before it could be made in us. For spiritual crea- 
tion, the new man of whom St. Paul speaks, means the calling 
out into activity of our own will and affection; it cannot be 
simply put into us. It is a personal character which God wishes 
to produce in us. "Work out your own salvation/' says St. 
Paul; "for it is God that worketh in you both to will and to 
do of His good pleasure." It seems, then, that the divine hu- 
man life must first be presented to us objectively as something 
not our own, something that we can admire and worship and 
love, as something very far above ourselves, before the perfect- 
ing process within us can be started. This objective revelation 
could be made only in a divine human life actually lived, for 
we are meant to love it, and we cannot exactly love our own 
best thoughts even when we are convinced that the spirit of 
God inspired them. 

I entirely agree with the meaning of those who have said, 
like a seventeenth century continental writer: 

Were Christ a thousand times in Bethlehem born, 
And not in thee, thou art for aye forlorn. 

or with a modern theologian: "Christ is Himself as man that 
which God would be in all men, and would have all men be 
in Him. He is God's revelation to us of Himself in us, and us 
in Himself. He is God our holiness, our righteousness, our life. 
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He was, as man, holy with the same holiness, and made holy 
by the same means with us. Otherwise He would not have 
been any example or revelation to us of what it is in us to 
be or how it is that we must be made holy/' But He is not a 
mere example, because, being divine, He can give us power 
to be conformed to His likeness, "As many as received Him, to 
them gave He power to become the sons of God/' 

Thus we are called to re-enact in our own experience the 
whole process of the Incarnation, the new birth, the spiritual 
death and resurrection. But without the objective incarnation 
its does not seem as if we could have been drawn out of our- 
selves in awe, love and wonder, or filled with the desire to put 
off the old man and to put on Christ. The author of the 
Hebrews says that Christ is the image of the invisible God, He 
is the pattern of deity for us men to adore and imitate. "We 
all," says St. Paul, "reflecting like a mirror the glory of the 
Lord" Jesus Christ, that is "are transformed into the same 
image from glory to glory." The spiritual creation of the new 
man follows that image or pattern; the mind of Christ, as St. 
Paul says, is the mind that should be in us. 

Let us then think of the incarnation in this way. God is 
love, and so He gives Himself entire to us, primarily in order 
to perfect the work in us which He began when He created us 
in His image, but also, since we have sinned, to redeem us 
from sin and its consequences. There is thus a potential, in- 
choate incarnation in ourselves, made possible by the objective 
incarnation in Christ, who willed to be the first-born among 
many brethren. The New Testament, I think, takes a higher 
view of redeemed human nature than we do. We fear to be 
presumptuous, and so we separate Christ too far from our- 
selves. The language of the Greek Fathers, "God became man 
that we might become divine," is a little beyond what we 
should like to say, but when we speak of the Christ-life in man 
we need not whittle down the meaning of the words, for the 
Christ-life is what we pray Christ to give us. 
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This year we like to think of the Christ-life primarily as 
bringing peace on earth, goodwill to men. This is the angels' 
song which we all long to hear again. As Milton says in per- 
haps the most perfect of his poems: 

That we on earth with undiscording voice 

May rightly answer that melodious noise: 

As once we did, till disproportion^ sin 

Jarr'd against nature's chime, and with harsh din 

Broke the fair music that all creatures made 

To their great Lord, whose love their motion sway'd 

In perfect diapason, whilst they stood 

In first obedience, and their state of good. 

O may we soon again renew that song, 

And keep in tune with heav'n till God ere long 

To his celestial concert us unite, 

To live with Him, and sing in endless morn of light. 

But so far have we strayed, and so grievously have we sinned, 
that the nations, too, must mount their Calvary of expiation, 
to be made perfect through suffering like their great Captain. 
We seem far enough from the new creation of which St. Paul 
speaks so confidently. There is no Christ-life in humanity as 
we see it, and yet our image and pattern is there; the perfect 
life has been lived, and He who lived it is still with us to help 
us to live it. There are signs that men are turning with pas- 
sionate desire to the Christmas promise, and to Him who, as 
was said the other day, irreverently, but not without real re- 
spect, is the only Person who has come out with intellectual 
credit from this horrible business Jesus Christ. Intellectual 
credit, if we will, for the woes that have come upon humanity 
in the last seven years have been the result of stupidity more 
than of deliberate wickedness; but the stupidity which comes 
from having all our values confused is morally culpable. The 
double heart makes the double head. If we had studied the 
revelation of God as love in the Incarnation of Jesus Christ, 
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we should have learned that the power and the wisdom of 
God are also revealed in Him: We cannot trifle with that 
power and wisdom by whom the worlds were made. He mani- 
fested Himself as love, as helpless innocence, as a Babe in 
swaddling clothes, and men have despised Him; but the weak- 
ness of God is stronger than men. "Whosoever shall fall on 
that stone shall be broken, and on whomsoever it shall fall it 
will grind him to powder/ 7 May God grant that the nations of 
the world may learn and know the things that belong to their 
peace before it is too late! 



3 
THE VISION OF THE CITY 

Arise, shine, for thy light is come, and the glory of the 
Lord is risen upon thee.-IsAiAH 50:1. 



THE famous chapter which opens with these words is a 
jubilant song of deliverance, a vision of the City of God which 
all the nations will assemble to honor, the eternal home of 
peace and justice, the chosen abode of God Himself, who will 
illuminate it with His own light, brighter than the beams 
of the sun. Where is this city of the prophet's vision, and when 
is its glory to be revealed? Originally, I suppose, it celebrated 
the approaching return of the Jews from their captivity in 
Babylon. The later Jews took it as foretelling their liberation 
from other oppressors. In any case the Jew would answer, "The 
place is Jerusalem, and the time is the near future/' 

Others besides the Jews have had their vision of the City 
of God. The Greek Platonists had their heavenly city, of which 
all good men were already citizens. But if we asked them, 
Where is your heavenly city, and when is this glory to be re- 
vealed? they would answer, The place is everywhere and no- 
where; the time is now, always and never. It is not in time nor 
in place. It is where God is, for it is in His mind. It is as 
ubiquitous, eternal and immutable as God Himself, And if 
we asked the average, simple Christian the same question he 
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would say, The time is the unknown future, the place is some- 
where beyond the stars. 

So Jews, Greeks, and Christians would answer honestly but 
not truly. For the vision is too great for the framework in 
which we try to interpret it. The vision is a real revelation of 
God, but we do not see it clearly, and we do not understand 
it, and so we try to find a time and a place for it in our own 
world, within our own thoughts, to which it does not belong. 

We can bring the matter to a test. Suppose that the prophet 
had seen the promises of this chapter literally fulfilled, sup- 
pose he had seen Jerusalem the capital of a world-empire, re- 
ceiving tribute from servile and trembling subjects, suppose 
he had seen gold and silver as plentiful as brass and iron in 
Jerusalemwould all these tokens of vulgar prosperity have 
delighted and satisfied him? Surely not. He would have said, 
"This is not what God showed me in the vision. It is only what 
I said I had seen because I could not describe it better. But 
now the supernatural light has all gone out of the picture, the 
religious value of the vision has vanished completely/ 7 

And the case is really much the same with the religious 
philosopher, whose city is the eternal, invisible world. There 
are some menPlato himself was evidently one of them who 
have the extraordinary gift of visualizing their deepest 
thoughts, of forming intellectual images which are clearer and 
more real to them than the objects of sense. They actually 
see the beauty of justice and purity and charity. These ideas 
create in their minds an atmosphere radiant with light and 
rich with color, in which the poet-seer can bathe his spirit and 
return to his task with a wonderful sense of consecration, 
peace, and strength. But if some tempter were to say to him, 
Describe your heavenly city more clearly and you shall have 
it, so to speak, in your hand, he would shrink, and rightly. 
Either his spiritual world in becoming concrete and visible 
would lose all its spirituality and would become a duplicate of 
the world of sense, or it would refuse to take shape at all and 
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he would find himself wandering through strange seas of 
thought, lost amid the immensities and the eternities while 
vainly seeking for the dead among the living. 

And is it not the same with the articles of the Christian 
faith? I ask you earnestly to consider whether it is not so. Take 
the historical dogmas of our religionfor example the Ascen- 
sion of Christ. Would you like to see that event actually taking 
place? Picture the miraculous scene would you like to have 
seen just that? I think that a cold chill would come over our 
devotions and we should be brought down from heaven to 
earth with the faithful John. The celestial vision would fade 
in the light of common day; the religious meaning and value 
of these articles of our faith would somehow have evap- 
orated. Religious people seldom ask themselves these ques- 
tions, and so they are unfair to those who say quite truly that 
no spiritual faith can be built on a foundation of physical 
miracles, however well attested. But the thinker is also wrong 
if he despises the plain man for his dogmatic picture-book. I 
arn sure it is a fact that when a man holds a belief very strongly 
and regards its truth as vital to him, he often surrounds it with 
a sort of barbed-wire entanglement of stiff dogmas, which do 
not prove him to be either foolish or dishonest, but only deter- 
mined to keep the enemy's guns out of range. 

Now I know that this thought may be turned in one or two 
directions, which I have no wish to follow. Some will say that 
all articles of faith are just intellectual constructions put to- 
gether with a purely practical object. Their truth, they would 
say, consists in their practical value. If they worlc, if they help 
us along our life's journey, that is all the truth that we must 
demand from them. To give an illustration, when we choose a 
pair of spectacles we do not ask which is the most honest or 
truthful pair, but which pair will enable us to see straight. Now 
the fallacy here is in forgetting that shortsightedness or ob- 
liquity of vision in the spiritual life is curable. If we begin by 
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being indifferent to truth we shall never see God as He is, and 
that means we shall never be like Him. 

Those who make not practical utility but pleasurable emo- 
tion the touchstone of their religion choose that form of 
religion which makes them feel happy or at peace as they say. 
It is part of the worldly wisdom of sacerdotalism to realize 
what Protestant ministers seldom understand, that religion, in 
the sense of outward observances, rules, and ceremonies, is 
for the great majority of people not a desperately serious 
thing. It gives relief to certain vague desires. Civilized people, 
as we know, spend much of their leisure time in solemnly 
playing at what for savages was the serious business of life- 
hunting, fighting, and trying to please in primitive fashion 
dangerous gods or spirits. But this kind of religion, which is 
a mere survival from long ages of barbarism, is not our Chris- 
tian faith. For the Christian religion is a desperately serious 
thing, and its object is certainly not to make people comfort- 
able. And moreover, our faith looks forward. It strives to bring 
into being, as St. Paul says, a new creature, not to call into 
captivity half-forgotten instincts, which are really very old 
racial memories. 

What we have to strive with all our might to convince our- 
selves of is that the vision of the City of God is a vision of 
reality. It is not a pair of spectacles to help us to see straight. 
It is not a narcotic to soothe us in this troublesome world. It 
is not mere poetry, the pleasing work of the fancy. It is a 
vision of reality, the great unseen. An agnostic writer com- 
pares religion to a gorgeous curtain hung between us and 
reality. On the contrary, what he calls reality is the curtain, 
and we can see shadows moving behind it and light shining 
through it. Let me quote a sentence from a book by a layman, 
Principal Sharp: "Two things there are which change our 
whole view of this life: the belief that this world is but the 
vestibule of an eternal state of being, and the thought of Him 
in whom man lives here and shall live for ever." It is the most 
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fundamental and most vital distinction between men that 
some believe this and others believe it not. For some the 
words God and Heaven stand for the highest reality. For others 
they sound dim and faint, like voices in a dream or echoes 
from a distant past. As for those who say they believe them, 
but hardly ever think about them, there must be bad self- 
deception somewhere. 

The vision of the City of God is a vision of reality, but it is 
a vision, not knowledge not knowledge of that which "eye 
hath not seen, nor ear heard, nor hath entered into the heart 
of man to conceive/ 7 The light that it shed on our dark earth 
is a somewhat fitful light. We pray, "Thy will be done in earth 
as it is in heaven/' We believe that it will be done. We even 
believe, though it is a hard saying, that all things will work to- 
gether for good to those who love God. But when we descend 
to the particular, and encourage ourselves by saying the cause 
of justice and humanity cannot be defeated because there is 
a heaven above us, when we use the words of the Old Testa- 
ment promising victory and prosperity to the righteous, we 
are forgetting the lessons of history, which show us a great 
shadow lying right across the earth it is the shadow of the 
cross. In our very deepest heart of hearts we would not have 
it otherwise. We are called to be under the banner of the 
crucified. 

And so we look for another country, that is, a heavenly, and 
yet we know that even in the cloudy and dark day this earth 
of ours is no derelict outcast of God's creation, but that part 
of heaven where our lot is cast, a world marred, but a world 
redeemed, through which we walk by faith, not having re- 
ceived the promises, but beholding them afar off, and remem- 
bering the words of St. Paul, that the object for which Jesus 
Christ ascended up far above all heavens was not to leave us 
comfortless, but that He might fill all things. 
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THE DOCTRINE OF THE 
HOLY SPIRIT 

The Comforter, which is the Holy Ghost.-JoHN 14:26. 



IT is both a privilege and a responsibility to preach on 
Whitsunday about the Holy Spirit. It is the most sacred and 
the most elevating of all subjects. Christ Himself has taught 
us to associate it with the most tender and intimate experi- 
ences of personal religion, with the most strenuous energies 
of active service, and with the most terrible warning that ever 
proceeded from His mouth. It is difficult to speak at once 
honestly and worthily on such a theme. The danger of un- 
reality lies close at hand. We are warned of it when we remem- 
ber how lightly men say, "I hope to be with you in spirit/' 
when they are merely declining an inconvenient invitation. 
It is sadly easy to use the grandest and most sacred words 
without meaning anything real by them at all. Let us be very 
much on our guard against this snare. 

I will ask first a question which is always helpful when we 
want to know the meaning of a word. What are its opposites? 
With what is it contrasted? Spirit in the Bible is contrasted 
with the letter and with the flesh. I think we all know fairly 
well what St. Paul means by these words. But I want to say 
this to youthat it is only in logic, and not in the world of 
reality, that there are absolute contrasts, mutually excluding 
each other. If we think of flesh or matter as a substance which 
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excludes and repudiates spirit, we shall banish God from the 
earth He made; and if we think of the letterthat is, of the 
external in religion as the enemy and opposite of spirit, our 
acts will have no soul and our prayers no body. We should 
rather think of the material as that which has no being, no 
meaning, no life of any kind, without spirit. Spirit makes 
things real; it gives matter even its externality, for there is no 
outside without an inside. Nor, for that matter, is there an 
inside without an outside. The evil begins, the "letter" begins 
to "kill," the flesh to "lust against the spirit," when the inner 
life grows faint, and we value the empty husk for its own sake. 
That is how materialism, legalism and superstition invade reli- 
gion. But we who wish to worship God in spirit and in truth 
must remember that unless we have something external to 
show for our faith we are deceiving ourselves. The legalist at 
least knows whether he is willing to perform the external acts 
which are prescribed for himno mistake is possible he prac- 
tices them or he does not; but spiritual religion may decay and 
die before we know what is happening to us. Many a Chris- 
tian has been shamed by the unabashed dignity with which 
the Moslem performs his devotions in public. 

The Spirit is a power which is hidden in its source, but 
plainly visible in its effects. It is the creative power of God, 
exercised in the production of new life, or of a higher form of 
life. It is the presence of God in His creatures, imparting to 
them what they are able to receive of His own nature. This 
doctrine of the Holy Spirit is supported by all that we find 
about His operations in the Old and New Testaments. The 
Holy Spirit in the Bible is not a "Person" in the modern sense; 
the Greek language has no word for person or personality. The 
unfortunate legal associations of "Persona," together with cer- 
tain tendencies in modern philosophy, have made our theology 
more tritheistic than our creeds, and much more so than the 
New Testament. He is not spoken of by the inspired writers 
as a non-material substance, but as a Divine Power. The Spirit 
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in the Old Testament is not that which determines personal- 
ity, but life. The Spirit is the breath of God, which moves 
over the chaos, moulding it into living forms; which breathes 
again and renews the face of the earth; which returns at death 
to God who gave it. 'The Spirit of the Lord hath made me, 
and the breath of the Almighty gave me life/' The great works 
of the Spirit in the Bible are the formation of the world out 
of chaos, the inspiration of the prophets, the birth of Jesus 
Christ, the inauguration of the Christian Church. He always 
manifests Himself as the Originator of a higher form of life. 

What are the analogies used to describe His action? Wind 
and fire. The wind, now strong and terrible, now gently whis- 
pering, but always invisible, unaccountable, mysterious; the 
very condition of all breathing life an influence which we can 
exclude (if we shut ourselves up) but not control. We cannot 
tell whence it cometh or whither it goeth. It sometimes seems 
to act violently, as in "spiritual gifts" and Welsh revivals; but 
more often and more wholesomely as a still small voice in the 
heart of the humble Christian as he kneels in prayer. 

Again, the Spirit is fire; His baptism is a baptism of fire. 
On the Day of Pentecost symbolical tongues of flame seemed 
to dart about, dividing themselves among the assembled 
throng. Remember that any true picture of that scene ought 
to represent the leaping flames consecrating lay folk, women 
and children in the crowd, as in Joel's prophecy; this was no 
establishment of a hierarchy. The fire is one, but it divides 
itself, distributes itself. It all comes from one source; nothing 
kindles save flame. The divine fire of true religion caught, 
much rather than taughta truth which means much for the 
solution of the education controversy; it is ours to cherish and 
feed, by no means to quench. Like runners in the classic torch- 
race, Christians hand on the lamp of life. 

And what are we told of the manner in which the Spirit 
works? It is by an inner transformation of the character, 
through which alone we who bear the image of the earthly 
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may come to bear the image of the heavenly. "The Lord who 
is Spirit/' says St. Paul, "will transform us into the same image 
from glory to glory." This is to be our transfiguration, not less 
wondrous than the scene on Tabor. We sow to the Spirit, and 
by the Spirit we reap eternal lifelife, that is, of a divine and 
imperishable quality, life in that higher sphere which we call 
the spiritual world. And, as part of this transfiguration, our 
eyes are opened till we discern (or rather the Spirit in us has 
discerned) the true meaning of all things, even the deep things 
of God. Great reverence is due to the (often) half-articulate 
and confused intuitions of the true saint. He cannot argue, 
but the Spirit guides him. Faith, for him, is a kind of antici- 
pation of, a short cut to, fuller knowledge. 

And the results. I have said that the operations of the Spirit 
are hidden in their source, but by no means hidden in their 
effects. The tree is known by its fruit; its roots are under- 
ground and cannot be seen. It is known by its fruit; and the 
fruit of the Spirit is "love, joy, peace, long-suffering, gentle- 
ness, goodness, faith, meekness, temperance/ 7 These fruits or 
this fruit (St. Paul uses the singular number) must be plain 
for all to see. "Ye are our epistle/' says St. Paul to his converts. 
They are an open letter of recommendationnot of them- 
selves, but of their faith. This practical test is of the very 
essence of Christianity. It cuts across all external, institutional 
or national, classifications. It is not for any man or any society, 
but for the Spirit Himself, to decide where He shall find a 
home for His habitation, an organ for His activities. 

And this Holy Spirit is the Spirit of Christ. The New Testa- 
ment is at no pains to distinguish them. The Spirit visits us 
in order that "Christ may dwell in our hearts by faith/' We 
can hardly be Christians unless we hold that the Incarnation 
is verily and indeed continued in the mystical presence of the 
Holy Spirit. It is this doctrine which links our loving faith 
with the Gospel history. It gives warmth and color to our 
conceptions of the Holy Spirit, if we know that we can con- 
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nect Him with the historical Jesus. He speaks to us with a 
human voice; He assures us that our Savior is still among us, 
as truly as when He walked in Galilee. He has fulfilled His 
promise. "Lo, I am with you all the days, even to the end of 
the world/' 

And if there is among us this Divine, ever-active presence, 
there must be a Divine, unceasing purpose in process of real- 
ization, in the life of humanity. The activity of God does not 
go for nothing, we may be sure. The religion of the Spirit is 
the religion of progress of life, of hope. In proportion as we 
"drink into one Spirit," we are engaged in a work far larger 
and grander than our short individual lives. The life of human- 
ity goes on continuous, unbroken, though the earthen vessels 
into which the treasure is poured 

Soon fail, 

Though full of thy might, 
And at thy decree are broken and gone. 

We must learn to "think imperially" about the destiny of our 
race. Humanity is still young; it is less than two thousand 
years since it came of age on the first Whitsunday, a period 
corresponding to a few months only of an individual life. It 
is remarkable how this thought, which seems so modern, so 
much the result of nineteenth-century science, was welcomed 
by St. Paul, in spite of his early expectations, which he never 
quite outgrew, that the Second Advent might be near at hand. 
How fond he is of insisting that the gift of the Spirit is only 
a first instalment, only the first fruits, only the seed of what 
is to come. All these expressions he uses- the first a metaphor 
from the language of Oriental commerce; the second from the 
Jewish sacrifices; the third, perhaps, from the Greek mysteries, 
or from Philo. All alike mean the same thing that the reli- 
gion of the Spirit gives us the right to believe that the future 
of humanity will be far better than its past. It is a distant 
hope, quite impersonal and unselfish; but those who say that 
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hopes of this kind are empty and uninspiring simply calumni- 
ate humanity. 

And yet the progress of mankind is not destined to go on 
forever. A purpose, even a Divine purpose, is essentially and 
necessarily finite, otherwise it could never be accomplished. 
A time will come when the human race will have lived its 
life and accomplished its warfare and earned its rest. But above 
and beyond this whole process, which will probably take tens 
of thousands of years, there is the eternal order, which is time- 
less and indestructible. We are not able to define accurately 
the relations of time and eternity; but we know that as immor- 
tal spirits we belong to the eternal order, and that we need 
have no fears that we are spending our strength for nought 
and in vain. Fellow-workers with God, we are allowed to call 
ourselves. We are called to execute a minute task in a vast, 
unhasting, unresting evolution of a tremendous scheme, the 
full purport of which we can only feebly guess. But it is 
"through an eternal Spirit" (as the writer of the Epistle to 
the Hebrews says) that we, like our Master, offer ourselves 
and our work to God. We use perishable instruments for 
imperishable ends. Busy as we are and must be in the service 
of the Kingdom of God here on earth, "we look not at the 
things which are seen, but at the things which are not seen; 
for the things which are seen are temporal, but the things 
which are not seen are eternal." 



5 
THE DOCTRINE OF THE TRINITY 

No man hath seen God at any tinie.-JoHN 1:18. 

TRINITY SUNDAY became a great festival in the English 
Church at an earlier date than abroad. We call the following 
Sundays "Sundays after Trinity/' In the Roman and Eastern 
Churches they are called "Sundays after Pentecost." Trinity 
Sunday used to be regarded mainly as the octave of Whit- 
suntide, which is the reason why the Gospel for the day is 
about the Holy Ghost rather than about the Trinity. 

It is the only great festival which commemorates no his- 
torical event. On it the Church bids us consider the most 
tremendous of all mysteries 7 the nature of God Himself. The 
Jews had a proverb, "No man can see the face of God and 
live/' which is a simple way of expressing the truth that finite 
beings, just because they are finite beings, cannot comprehend 
the infinite God. Now we see through a glass darkly; one day 
we hope to see face to face, but that can only be when we 
are free from the limitations of our present life. 

Men have often aspired to see the face of God. Some have 
seen Him, as they suppose, in Nature; others in philosophic 
thought; others in the moral law. But Nature only half reveals 
the face of God. This has been felt from the earliest times. 
In the ancient religions of the East the goddess of Nature was 
represented with a thick veil over her face. Her worshipers 
were divided in opinion as to why she never showed her fea- 
tures. Some held that she was so exquisitely beautiful that the 
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sight of her would dazzle and blind men's eyes; others that she 
was so hideous and frightful that none might bear to look 
upon her. So in modern times some of our own teachers have 
pictured nature as a strict but fair chess player, who plays with 
each man for his life, and gladly hands over the stakes if he 
plays the game fairly; while others have retorted that there is 
no crime for which men are hanged or imprisoned or trans- 
ported which is not part of nature's ordinary routine in deal- 
ing with her creatures. 

There is a real moral danger in the glorification of nature's 
method which we sometimes hear. Men have turned the nat- 
ural world in which we were allowed to find our instruments 
and materials into a sacred and self-justifying scheme. They 
have endowed nature with a blameless charm, with an inhu- 
man soul, and have then worshiped the monstrous divinity 
which they have fabricated. We were not meant to worship 
nature in abstraction from God and man. The reverent study 
of nature will humble our pride, it will make us ashamed of 
our petty ambitions and jealousies, it will teach us respect 
for law, and even help us to know something of the majesty 
of God, but it is not a safe guide in morals, and it will desert 
us at our utmost need. When we are broken down with grief 
or remorse we make nature speak our language instead of 
learning hers. She then only echoes our helplessness and mis- 
ery. This was Job's experience: "Behold, I go forward, but He 
is not there; and backward, but I cannot perceive Him; on 
the left hand where He doth work, but I cannot behold Him; 
He hideth Himself on the right hand, that I cannot see Him." 
The laws of nature are God's laws, but they do not show us 
His face, they are not a complete revelation of His character. 

Shall we then look within? Is the human mind, as has been 
finely said, the throne of the Godhead? "Shall we send our 
souls on the invisible voyaging through strange seas of 
thought alone," till they reach the absolute ground of all be- 
ing, the one above all existence, and in whom is all law? Alas! 
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in that cold and white light we are more likely to lose our- 
selves than to find Him whom we seek, a God who can love 
and be loved, who can hear prayer, and forgive sin. Abstract 
thought does not show the face of God. 

Or shall we regard Him as the author and vindicator of that 
moral law which we find in our hearts? Shall we think of Him 
as the stern Lawgiver of Wordsworth's poem, the righteous 
Judge, strong and patient, who will bring every work unto 
judgment, and every secret thing, whether good or evil? Alas! 
the moral law, as St. Paul found, can only condemn, it cannot 
redeem. Even the voice of conscience does not show us the 
face of God. 

It is, then, our lot while we live here to worship a God 
who hideth Himself. God is a mysterious Being, and the doc- 
trine of the Trinity is the form in which Christianity tries to 
express the mystery which it does not try to explain. I know 
that the Athanasian Creed, in which the relations of the 
Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost to each other are set 
out with what looks like pseudoscientific precision, is viewed 
by many with impatience, quite apart from the so-called dam- 
natory clauses. But I think it is possible, without asking you 
to follow me into the arid wastes of scholastic theology, to 
show that the doctrine of the Trinity is one of living and 
practical importance. 

Christian theology never meant us to think of the Trinity 
as three Persons in the ordinary sense. "The Holy Ghost," 
says St. Augustine, "is the love wherewith the Father loves the 
Son, and the Son the Father/' "The love by which we love 
God and our neighbor is the Holy Ghost/' says St. Thomas 
Aquinas. Such expressions show clearly that the three Persons 
do not mean three distinct parts, three minds and three wills. 
Rather they mean three distinct modes of existence and activ- 
ity in the one God. "Person/' in the modern sense, is a term 
which conies from Roman law; it means an individual as the 
subject of rights. There is no equivalent to this word in the 
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Greek, and it introduced an entirely new and alien association 
into the doctrine of the Trinity. We shall not be far wrong 
if we interpret the doctrine of the Trinity to mean that God 
reveals Himself as power, and reveals Himself as wisdom, and 
reveals Himself as loving will. It has always been taught in the 
Church that the essential attribute of the Father is power, 
that of the Son the logos, is wisdom "Christ the wisdom of 
God" and that of the Holy Ghost, love. 

Here we are surely on practical ground. We need not trou- 
ble ourselves about the generation of the Son or the procession 
of the Holy Ghost. These are really unprofitable subtleties. 
But if it is true that the three essential attributes of God, as 
revealed to man, are power, wisdom, and love, these are truths 
which do concern us. 

The reason why the revelation of God in nature is unsatis- 
fying is not that it is untrue as far as it goes, but that it is 
one-sided. It leaves whole aspects of the truth out of account. 
It starves a great part of our soul. If we take a part and treat 
it as the whole we make it false and misleading. God is power, 
but He is not only power. 

The same applies to the revelation of God to the specula- 
tive intellect and to the conscience. They are true revelations, 
but they are incomplete. We believe that God is one, and that 
the truth is one. We are unable wholly to reconcile the three 
revelations of God as power, wisdom and love. They do not 
fit in entirely with each other. There are ragged edges, diffi- 
culties which we cannot reconcile in a word, they remain 
three, although we know them to be one. 

The real reason why we can best think of the Deity as three 
Persons in one God is that there are also different categories 
or aspects of our own person, which is nevertheless one life. 
I know no better illustration of this thought than in that beau- 
tiful fourteenth-century work which I have tried to rescue 
from forgetfulness the Revelations of Juliana of Norwich. 
This simple-minded saintquite unlettered, as she says herself 
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has by virtue of the intense reality and genuineness of her 
spiritual life hit upon the following really profound and pene- 
trating analysis of belief in the Trinity. 

"Our faith/' she says, "cometh of the natural love of our 
soul and of the clear light of our reason, and of the steadfast 
mind which we have of God at our first being." Observe, faith 
in God has a triple source, in our affection, our reason, and 
our steadfast mind or will, and these three are faculties of one 
mind. Again, "there are," she says, "three stages of the spirit- 
ual life, the gifts of the Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost 
respectively. In the first we have our being, in the second our 
increasing, and in the third our fulfilling." "All the gifts," she 
says, "that God may give the creature He hath given to His 
Son Jesus Christ for us, which gifts He, dwelling in us, hath 
enclosed in Him till the time that we be waxen and grown, 
our soul with our body, and our body with our soul, either of 
them taking help of other, till we be brought up into stature 
as Nature willeth. And then in the ground of Nature, with 
working of mercy, the Holy Ghost graciously inspireth into 
us gifts leading to endless life." "This was my understanding," 
she says, "of God, to see in Him and understand that our soul 
is made a trinity like the unmade Trinity . . . and in the 
making united to the Maker. All our life is in Thy nature, 
mercy, grace. The high mind of the Trinity is our Father, the 
deep wisdom is our Mother, and the great love of our Trinity 
is our Home." 

It is, I am sure, a shallow and mistaken view that Unitarian- 
ism is an easier and more natural creed than the theology of 
the Christian Church. I have the utmost respect, both moral 
and intellectual, for some of our Unitarians, but their creed 
seems to me one of the most unstable of all forms of belief. 
It tends either to become orthodox or to slide downwards out 
of Christianity altogether into some form of pantheism. Uni- 
tarianism, I think, has proved itself to be the easiest of all 
religions to get, and the hardest to keep. 
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WALKING IN THE LIGHT 

He made darkness his secret place; his pavilion round 
about him were darJc waters and thick clouds of the skies. 

-PSALM 18:11. 

God is light, and in Him is no darkness at all.-l JOHN 
1:5. 



JUST as St. Paul tells us that the three things which abide, 
the foundation of Christian character are faith, hope, and 
love; just as modern philosophy tells us that the three eternal 
values, the attributes of God are truth, beauty, and goodness; 
so St. John gives us another triad God is Spirit, God is Light, 
and God is Love. We need not speculate why the human 
mind finds a mysterious virtue in the number three. It is a 
curious question, but not for the pulpit. You will observe that 
love or goodness holds the place of honor in all the three 
triplets which we have mentioned, and yet it is the attribute 
of God which it is perhaps the hardest to believe in. There 
is so much in nature which looks like cruelty, and so much 
more which looks like indifference. This world at the best 
seems to be a world for heroes, for the hard man knit for 
action, not for weaklings who crave for sympathy and tender- 
ness. And yet all who have loved and been loved know that 
St. Paul and St. John are right. It is in love and sympathy that 
we penetrate furthest into the heart of things. Love teaches us 
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more of what life really means than any other knowledge or 
any other experience. 

The words, "God is light/' are also difficult. They seem at 
best to be only half true. For God has not revealed Himself 
clearly at all times and places, and, not least, in the Bible 
itself we find laments that God hides Himself, that clouds 
and darkness are round about Him, that we see but the fringes 
of His way and hear but the whisper of His voice. Even the 
contemplative saints who have made it the work of their lives 
to aspire to the reward of the pure in heart- to see God and 
know Him have found that He dwelleth in the light which 
no man can approach unto, the blinding light which for us is 
much the same as darkness. The best of them are the most 
emphatic that the clear vision of God is hardly for this life, 
that here we see through a glass darkly, and know only in part. 

Nor do we, I fear, find it easy to associate the Church with 
that enlightenment which we should wish to find from those 
who are most familiar with Divine things. Enlightenment has 
come from science, from poetry, from philosophy, rather than 
from theology. Ever since the Renaissance our knowledge of 
the universe and of the history of our own earth has been 
growing. New vistas of incomparable splendor have been 
opened to the imagination. Man has been both humbled and 
exalted as never before, and the new knowledge has brought 
with it new moral duties and new obligations. But those who 
claim to be God's ambassadors have scarcely helped us at all 
in these new problems. They have been, I fear, on the whole, 
what we call obscurantists or lovers of darkness. This attitude 
is intelligible in the guardians of an old tradition, but it shows 
a want of that courage which the psalmist displays in the 
words which the University of Oxford has chosen for its 
motto: "The Lord is my light and my salvation: whom then 
shall I fear?" "In Thy light," says another Psalm, "shall we 
see light." And this is the thought which runs all through the 
First Epistle of St. John. "If we walk in the light as He is in 
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the light, we have fellowship with one another, and the blood 
of Jesus Christ His Son cleanseth us from sin/' "He that lov- 
eth his brother abideth in the light/' Light, life, and love are 
woven into one chain. Life meaning eternal life, or rather 
that life which belongs to the spiritual and eternal world is 
inherently indestructible. "We know/' he says, "we know that 
we have passed from death unto life because we love the 
brethren/' 

What did St. John mean when he said that those who 
believe in Christ and love their brethren walk in the light? 
We are reminded at once of those beautiful words in the Old 
Testament that "the path of the just is as the shining light, 
which shineth more and more unto the perfect day," and we 
also remember the words of our Lord Himself who said that 
His little flock was the light of the world, reflecting, we may 
say, the radiance of Him who alone can say of Himself, "I 
am the light of the world." Speaking to individuals He said, 
"The light of the body is the eye. If thine eye be single, thy 
whole body shall be full of light. But if thine eye be evil, 
thine whole body shall be full of darkness. If, therefore, the 
light that is in thee be darkness, how great is that darkness!" 
It seems almost a pity to turn this beautiful imagery into plain 
prose, but we do want to make the teachings of the Bible as 
plain and definite as we can. 

The first requisite, then, is the single eye: that is to say, 
concentration of the will and the affections on higher things. 
We are to set God always before us, to bring our vagrant 
thoughts into captivity to the obedience of Christ. This disci- 
pline, this purification is the condition of enlightenment, and 
it has enlightenment as its reward. I do not mean that it 
imparts to us a special knowledge or safeguards us against prac- 
tical mistakes, but it does help us to see things more nearly 
as they really are. It initiates us into the wisdom that is from 
above of which St. James speaks, that wisdom which is first 
pure and then peaceable. He who is thus enlightened sees the 
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world in sunshine and not in shadow. Perhaps these last words 
might suggest that the obedience of Christ will turn us all 
into optimists. Now there is a great deal of nonsense talked 
about optimism and pessimism. An optimist, I suppose, is a 
barometer always stuck at "set fair/' and a pessimist a barom- 
eter always stuck at "stormy/' No sensible man would give 
sixpence for either of them. Christianity certainly teaches a 
fundamental optimism. "We know that all things work to- 
gether for good to them that love God/' But the breezy confi- 
dence of Robert Browning's Pippa: 

God's in His heaven: 
All's right with the world, 

is in rather startling contradiction to this epistle of light, life 
and love which says, almost harshly, 'The whole world lieth 
in the evil one/' It is plain that to walk in the light did not 
for him mean that we should see no black shadows anywhere. 
When the sun goes in, how do we know that it is no longer 
shining? We look, and we observe that the shadows are gone. 
The brighter the sun the blacker are the shadows and the 
firmer the outline of light and darkness. In the night all col- 
ors are alike, and on a cloudy day we are in a grey world, a 
world without any very strong contrasts. 

Now, wherever the Christian faith has been strongly be- 
lieved in and vividly felt, the distinctions between right and 
wrong have stood out in bold relief. I do not say that the 
Christian conscience has been always very enlightened. On the 
contrary, religious people have been very prone to put a black 
mark on some perfectly harmless action, and to consecrate 
some tradition of the elders in spite of our Lord's warning 
against it. But I say that whenever Christianity has been 
strongly believed and vividly felt this world has been seen as 
a battlefield between good and evil spiritual forces. It has been 
seen in sharp, bright colors and black shadows, and the con- 
trasts have been moral contrasts. And that is the effect of 
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walking in the light. What once appeared grey now appears 
either black or white. 

National character is reflected, I suppose, in its imaginative 
literature. It has been so in the past in this country, though 
perhaps it is the wholesome and sane element in the English 
character which has been chiefly brought out in our classical 
fiction, and we may be thankful that it has been so. But today 
it seems to me that nearly all the writers who are most popular 
give us a very grey world. They give us plenty of sordid vice 
and mean conduct, but these are described without indigna- 
tion, as if human nature were just like that, and there is no 
nobility about any of the characters. The whole effect is that 
of a much poorer thing than real life as most of us have known 
it to be. We have been unfortunate if we have not known in 
our own experience more noble characters than could be gath- 
ered from all the books of our famous novelists. It is much to 
be desired that some great writer may arise who has seen life 
in the light of God, with all its glory and all its tragedy. The 
effect of much modern writing must be to make young read- 
ers hold themselves and others cheap, which is one of the 
worst disservices that we can do to ourselves or each other. 
Human nature is capable of rising to great heights and falling 
to terrible depths, but it is not truly painted in drab colors. 
We all thought that one effect of the war would be to restore 
to our life and literature that nobility which we were in some 
danger of losing. I do not think that this change, if it has 
occurred, has found expression yet. 

St. Paul was as fond of the metaphor of light as St. John. 
"Ye were sometimes darkness, but now ye are light in the 
Lord. Walk as children of light. Walk honestly, as in the day. 
Cast away the works of darkness, and put on the armour of 
light." Evidently there was something in Christianity, as he 
and his converts knew it, which seemed to make life brighter, 
more vivid, more open than the life that they knew before. 
It is one of the ironies of history that the pagans described the 
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Christians as a light-hating, hole-and-corner tribe. They took 
no trouble to find out how the Christians really lived at the 
time when the life of the Church was most pure. We need 
pay no attention to this accusation which only means that the 
Christians kept very much to themselves. But it is well worth 
while to study the favorite and characteristic words in the 
New Testament: words like love, joy, peace, faith, hope, light, 
truth, and to consider what ideas they conveyed to those who 
used them. It is perhaps the best way to recover the temper of 
the early Christians, and to learn what the Gospel message 
was when it was fresh from their lips. Several of the words 
were new or were used in a new sense, and people do not coin 
new words to express old ideas. The metaphorical use of light 
was of course not new. It was familiar, for example, to those 
who were initiated into the Greek mysteries. But what we 
have to notice is that St. Paul and St. John can appeal to the 
experience of walking in the light as known to their readers, 
and that St. Paul can use the remarkable phrase, "Put on the 
whole armour of light/ 7 He seems to be thinking partly of the 
sincerity and openness of those who have nothing to hide in 
dark corners in their character, and this openness is certainly 
a mark of the Christian character. We remember how our 
Lord disliked what we call acting in social life. It was He 
who gave the harmless word "hypocrite," which only means a 
play actor, such a bad name; the habit of sincerity is an armor 
for those who have no skill in hiding anything and who will 
take care to have nothing to hide. 

I wish to say just one word more about the word "light" 
as applied to God. "God is light/' An expression like this 
occurs often in St. John's writings. We may combine it with 
the other two, and understand that He is pure and glorious 
and that He radiates and imparts Himself. The comparison 
of the sun to Divine revelation is obviously a favorite with 
St. John. In the prologue to his Gospel he speaks of the Word 
that is, Christ as a light shining in darkness, and says that 
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the darkness arrested it not. That is, perhaps, the real meaning 
of the word which our Authorized Version translated "com- 
prehended." And so we must accustom ourselves to the 
thought that God is essentially spirit, light, and love, and that 
when we walk in the spirit, when we walk in the light, and 
when we walk in love, we are on the path that leads to God. 
All materialism, which includes not only the flesh that lusteth 
against the spirit, but all crude and unworthy ideas about God, 
all sins against the light, whether they be actions that we have 
to hide, or willful ignorance or blindness to new truths, and 
all sins against love, are the errors against which by implica- 
tion we are warned in St. John's Gospel and Epistle, and also 
by St. Paul: "Walk honestly, as in the day. For ye are not 
children of darkness, but children of light/' 



7 

HOLINESS: THE POETRY OF 
RELIGION 

Tie temple of God is holy, which temple ye are.-l 
CORINTHIANS 2:17. 



WHAT is the difference between holiness and righteous- 
ness or moral goodness? Most lay Christians, I suppose, wish 
to be good, and do not exactly wish to be holy. Holiness for 
them means a soft kind of goodness, that sort of unworldli- 
ness which comes from ignorance of the world. Holy people, 
they think, constitute a sort of third sex, and they rightly be- 
lieve that a good Christian man ought to remain a man and 
a good Christian woman a woman. They do not admire the 
intermediate type. This, however, is not the true idea of holi- 
ness. If we want to understand what holiness means, and has 
meant, in religion, we must go back to the earlier books of 
the Old Testament, and even to more primitive sources the 
religious beliefs of barbariansfor it is one of the most rudi- 
mentary ideas of all religion. The original idea of holiness is 
separation; that is holy which is stamped, as it were, as belong- 
ing to God and is appropriated to Him. Holy places, things 
and persons, are the special property of God, or the Gods. 
They are set apart as sacred, and profane contact with them is 
fraught with danger. 
Primitive man knows that he is surrounded by mysteries 
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which he cannot penetrate. He is convinced that the world is 
bound together by a network of subtle sympathies, "organic 
filaments/ 7 as Carlyle called them, and these hidden associa- 
tions keep him in a state of constant terror lest he should 
inadvertently offend the Powers of whose real nature he knows 
so little. Hence the idea of holiness is for the barbarian closely 
connected with what are called taboos. Certain things must 
not be done, certain objects must not be touched not because 
his conscience tells him to abstain, but because he thinks the 
unseen Powers which govern the world would be angry if any 
profane hand were laid upon what belongs to them. So power- 
ful is this dread that a savage warrior has been known to die 
of horror after inadvertently eating some food which had be- 
come sacred by being set apart for his chief. The dark side of 
barbarous religion, the side which keeps the savage in a con- 
tinuous state of superstitious fear, is the result of this belief 
of holiness attaching to certain things. Holiness at this stage 
is much more like electricity than moral excellence; the bar- 
barian is always afraid of touching some live wire and being 
struck dead by the angry spirit on whose property he has un- 
intentionally trespassed. 

The story of Uzzah, who was struck dead for touching the 
Ark, and some other passages in the Old Testament, show 
that this barbaric notion of holiness was as natural to the 
Hebrew as to other primitive people. I cannot myself believe 
that God ever killed a man for touching His Ark at a moment 
when it was in danger of falling. The Old Testament is the 
record of progressive revelation. It contains many things which 
the human race, under the guidance of the Holy Spirit, has 
now long outgrown. But I want you to notice how the proph- 
ets dealt with this barbaric belief in holiness, a belief which 
there would be some excuse for thinking a mere gloomy and 
tormenting superstition. The prophets did not try to eradicate 
this belief; they tried to minimize and spiritualize it. I want to 
try to explain why they did this, and to show that the principle 
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involved is a most important and practical one for our religion 
at the present day. 

The belief in the holiness of certain things, the belief that 
they have acquired a sort of awesomeness and sanctity by be- 
ing associated with things that are awesome and holy in their 
own right, is an instinct which we cannot afford to dismiss, 
however much it may lend itself to abuse. It rests on the asso- 
ciation of ideas just as poetry rests on the association of ideas. 
The belief in holiness is the poetry of religion and a great part 
of the poetry of life. All our sense of reverence, all our sense 
of humility, all our refinements and delicacies of civilization, 
rest on this respect for association. Outside the religious sphere 
our conduct in many ways is determined by this feeling, and 
he who lacks it is justly regarded as a savage. I can hardly give 
instances without myself transgressing the principle which I 
am indicating, but it is not necessary to be explicit. You will 
all admit that there are many little decencies which all civi- 
lized people observe simply on account of the association of 
ideas. The habit of wearing clothes is perhaps the simplest 
instance I can think of. I repeat, then, that the association of 
ideas which gives rise to taboo superstitions is at the same time 
the source of all poetry, of all delicacy, and of all refinement. 

I have given you one or two instances of the evil effects of 
this natural instinct; let me now show you what is the logical 
result of a violent revolt against it. You have all heard of 
Diogenes, the Cynic, who lived in a tub, and told Alexander 
the Great, when he came to see him, not to stand between 
him and the sun. The Cynics were men who made war on all 
conventions and all artificiality, who glorified the unsophisti- 
cated savage and the still more unsophisticated brute, and 
tried to model their lives on those principles. Quite consist- 
ently they asked: What is the harm of cannibalism? It is only 
irrational sentiment which bids us abstain from human flesh. 
Indecency, they argued, is only condemned in consequence of 
a false association of ideas. Now this teaching has cropped up 
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from time to time ever since. Rousseau was a Cynic, and 
Tolstoi represents this tendency at its best, for it has a better 
side. 

We find, then, that mankind is equally prone to fall into 
error by misusing this idea of holiness, that is of sanctity im- 
parted by association, and by repudiating it altogether. The 
one leads to superstition; the other leads to coarse brutality. 
I want you to notice that in Christianity these are the per- 
versions, the first of Catholicism and the second of Protestant- 
ism. It is because these two dangers are very much with us 
today that I have chosen this subject for my sermon. The 
Catholic is dominated in his religion by the association of 
ideas. A rich luxuriance of symbols and ceremonies and ritual 
is hallowed for him by their connection with the worship of 
God. His religion is much more poetry than science. His 
Church has given free play to an exuberant imagination in 
creating new legends, new dogmas, and new ceremonies, and 
each addition seems to him to enrich his religion by extending 
the mystical association of ideas over a new field. Above 
all, he loves to feel that the society to which he belongs and 
its faithful members are holy, not that they are necessarily 
morally superior to other people, but that they are hallowed 
by the mere fact of being a divine society. God has made them 
holy by making them His. That that is the strength of Ca- 
tholicism and the source of its attractiveness none who have 
known Roman Catholics can deny. Its weakness lies in the 
substitution of poetic for scientific standards of truth, which 
breaks down the barrier that ought to separate fact from fancy; 
and still more in the utterly confused morality which results 
from regarding as sacred all that is associated with the religious 
society and its interests and as profane all that is alien to those 
associations. I believe you will find, if you think of it, that 
here is the key to the great strength and the great weakness 
of the Catholic position. 

On the opposite side we find among the northern nations 
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who have accepted the Reformation, a higher standard of 
ethics, especially in intellectual honesty and veracity, a rever- 
ence for facts and nature's laws, which has led them to a 
higher condition of material civilization, and, best of all, com- 
plete freedom of the individual mind, will, and conscience 
from priestly dictation. But we also find, as a direct conse- 
quence of their repudiation of association, their rejection of 
the idea of holiness, a prevailing ugliness and brutality in 
northern civilization, and a dissolution of the social sympa- 
thies which ought to bind a religious society together defects 
which are driving many Churchmen into a hopeless attempt 
to Romanize in an eclectic manner our historic Church and 
nation. 

The contrast between these two extreme types has been 
lately brought home to me in my work for the Eugenics Edu- 
cation Society, which was formed a few years ago to investigate 
the laws of heredity and to influence public opinion in the 
direction of race improvement and the prevention of race 
degeneration. Our Society wishes to pay equal respect to scien- 
tific truth and sound morality. Now I find, with hardly an 
exception, that no Catholic will touch our work with his little 
finger. They think we are prying into sacred things. The mys- 
teries of marriage and birth, and all those things, are taboo- 
better that lunatics and criminals should multiply rather than 
that a profane hand should be laid upon the altar. On the 
other hand, I have seen the publications of a society similar 
to ours in Germany which in their brutal materialism and 
scorn of all decency and morality showed plainly how great 
the dangers are of meddling with these matters without any 
sense of their sacredness and mystery. 

Now let me pause for a minute or two more on this side 
of the question, for it is one that touches many of us nearly. 
I do not know which of the two opposite errors is the more 
mischievous. I know that both of them are exceedingly preva- 
lent. On the one side we find the people, from a false idea of 
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reverence and delicacy, refusing to learn things which every- 
one ought to know about this side of our nature, refusing to 
have anything to do with the moral and sanitary reform of 
this side, and worst of all, allowing their children to face the 
temptations of youth unwarned, because of their notion of 
holiness I would rather say because a taboo forbids them to 
touch the veil which conceals so many ugly things. On the 
other side we know that there are many who do not acknowl- 
edge the sanctity of these associations, who think it no shame 
to profane the sacraments of love and to play tricks upon 
nature. 

I have no time to discuss the important questions: How 
shall we distinguish between the right and the wrong use of 
association? What criterion can we use to decide whether an 
object or a belief or a custom is really holy and worthy of 
reverence or whether it is a mere superstition? I am afraid 
there is no criterion, no general rule. If there had been, errors 
would not have been so prevalent. I will only suggest that 
associations which appear to be natural and essential are wor- 
thy of more respect than those which are arbitrary and artifi- 
cial. For instance, reverence for our own bodies, what St. Paul 
calls keeping them in sanctification and honor, is clearly a 
duty; so is reverence for the dead; and so also are reverence, 
order, and beauty in the worship of God. The body is the 
temple of the Holy Ghost, the tabernacle of an immortal 
Spirit. God has given us the sense of beauty and taught us to 
regard beauty as one of His attributes, and we are right in 
investing our public worship with all the dignity and grace 
that we can. The cult of ugliness in public worship, which 
until lately was conspicuous in Nonconformist chapels, is an 
unnatural attempt to break the right and proper association 
between religion and art. Of irrational and harmful association 
of ideas leading to absurd superstitions there are abundant 
examples in the religion of southern Europe, and also in the 
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foolish superstitions, some of them unconnected with reli- 
gion, which are far too rife amongst ourselves. 

Now let me sum up what I have been trying to say to you. 
The sense of holiness, that is to say the special sanctity attach- 
ing to what is associated with God, His laws, His worship, 
and divine things generally, is a good thing; it is the poetry 
of religion, and indeed the poetry of life. Break these associa- 
tions and life becomes brutal and coarse. Remember how high 
a place love holds in Christianity, and love is impossible with- 
out the sense of holiness. Love revels in symbols and associa- 
tions; it counts all things hallowed which it has once touched 
and used. Therefore it is that the Epistle to the Hebrews bids 
us to follow after holiness without which no man shall see the 
Lord. Morality is not enough. Life is not all prose. We are 
to pass through the world in the spirit of a worshiper, and 
that is what holiness as a virtue really means; it is just the 
spirit of a worshiper. Keep then this instinct strong and deli- 
cate, but remember that in this world "noblest things find 
vilest uses," and that if this instinct of mental association is 
indulged in recklessly it may destroy your sense of truth and 
pervert your moral judgment. 



8 
ASCETICISM 

I Jceep under my body, and bring it into subjection.- 
1 CORINTHIANS 9:27. 



WHAT is our duty as Christians in the matter of fasting, 
mortification, self -denial, asceticism? That is the question, and 
it is a very difficult one, to which I wish to try and suggest an 
answer. It is a very difficult question because it is one on which 
good people differ very widely, and one on which the common 
practice of religious people in this country seems to differ from 
the rules given in the Prayer Book. 

It is common to hear people speak as if the whole system of 
self-denial was a mistake, a delusion, which we in modern 
times have outgrown. We read with a kind of superior pity of 
the austerities of the hermits, of saints in the early and 
medieval Church, and regret that pious people should have 
chosen to make themselves so needlessly uncomfortable; and 
and when we find similar practices prevailing at the present 
time in the East, we are disposed to think that this buffeting of 
the body is a barbarous Oriental custom which we in the West 
are too enlightened to imitate. We are not afraid, we say, of 
innocent enjoyment, and we think that the more we can have 
of it and give of it the better. We resent any attempt to cur- 
tail the sum of harmless pleasure. There is enough, we think, 
of unavoidable trouble in the world without our making it 
worse than it need be by superstitious exercises. Moreover, we 
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are a practical people, and we have a strong sense of our social 
duty, and we dislike anything like morbid anxiety about our 
own soul and preoccupation with our own spiritual state. We 
ask ourselves: Who will be the better or the happier if I go 
without this or that indulgence and lead an austere life? And if 
we answer: I myself hope to be the better, the spirit of the age 
replies: Never mind about yourself; it is selfish and morbid to 
think about yourself; work for others, and your own soul will 
take care of itself. That, I think, is the prevailing tone. We may 
not go so far as to say, To labor is to pray, in the sense that we 
may dispense with prayer, but we do tend to say, To labor is to 
fast. A well-known headmaster in the last century used to say: 
"I cannot see the use of fasting. Why, to a man who tries to 
do his duty, life is a perpetual fast/' Well, that is the spirit of 
the age, and I suppose we all have a great deal of sympathy 
with it, as against the negative, prayerful, contemplative, self- 
centered life of the cloister. We do not like religious valetu- 
dinarians who are always feeling their spiritual pulse, and tak- 
ing elaborate courses of spiritual drugs. 

And yet I am afraid that if we follow that line of thought 
we shall be in danger, not only of disregarding the counsels of 
our Church, but of setting ourselves up to be wiser than the 
New Testament. The standard by which we have to regulate 
our lives and conduct is not the spirit of the age, but the ex- 
ample and precepts of our Lord and Master. What do we learn 
from Him on this point? We all know why the forty days of 
Lent were instituted. They are intended to remind us of the 
fast with which our Savior began His ministry. We know, too, 
that in spite of the hardship and trials and toils which that 
ministry involved He did not think them enough. On one oc- 
casion, at least, He continued the whole night in prayer to 
God, And yet this indifference to pleasure and glad acceptance 
of privation was joined with a certain freedom and brightness, 
an absence of all parade of strictness which enabled His ene- 
mies to accuse Him of being a gluttonous man and a wine- 
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bibber. There was absolutely nothing of the Indian devotee 
about His habits, although in the East a public exhibition of 
mortification has always been the readiest way to religious in- 
fluence with the common people. Our Lord took care not to 
use this instrument. He would not pass as an ascetic, although 
few have lived a harder life. His precepts about fasting point 
in the same direction. "Thou, when thou fastest, anoint thy 
head and wash thy face, that thou appear not unto men to fast, 
but unto thy Father, which is in heaven." 

If we turn to St. Paul we find that he was not at all strict 
about times and seasons. "He that regardeth the day regardeth 
it unto the Lord, and he that regardeth not the day, to the 
Lord he doth not regard it." He will not judge those who 
adopt either a severer or a more lenient system than his own. 
But with himself he is very stern. The word which in my text 
is translated "keep under my body" really means, I buffet. It is 
a boxer's word; it implies something more than hard work and 
simple living. And his other words, "to mortify your mem- 
bers," "to crucify the old man," are the very strongest words 
that could be used, although familiarity has taken the edge off 
them for us. 

The principle which underlies these precepts and these prac- 
tices seems very clear. We are not tied to hard-and-fast rules; 
we are not bound at all, if we find a better form of self-denial, 
to get up early in the morning or to go without some other 
indulgence. Indeed, in our climate and with our habits of tak- 
ing meals in common, some other form of self -denial is perhaps 
preferable. It should not be necessary to say that to order an 
elaborate and daintily-cooked fish dinner on fast days is not 
fasting at all, but I must speak my mind either superstition 
or hypocrisy. Jeremy Taylor has some sound words on this sub- 
ject. But the obligation to practice self-denial in some form or 
other lies upon us all. If St. Paul found it necessary it is not 
likely that we can dispense with it. 

But if the principle is so plain, how is it that good people 
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have so perverted it as to bring all self-denial into discredit? It 
will not be necessary to say much about this, as our tempta- 
tions seldom lie in this direction. I suppose there is a deep- 
rooted notion that all pain is expiatory, that it is a kind of 
sacrament. It is true that pain is a great healer, that it follows 
upon guilt, repairing its ravages and restoring the harmony that 
has been broken. But self-imposed suffering can hardly have 
this effect; it is undergone willfully, not as part of the order of 
things. And then there is, or was, the idea that the flesh is so 
evil that it must be ill-used in every way the idea that the 
more we can approach the condition of disembodied spirits, 
the nearer we shall be to God. This comes of thinking too 
much of the negative and too little of the positive side of our 
duty. If we could send ourselves to sleep for the remainder of 
our lives, we should, I suppose, commit no more sin, but we 
would not thereby save our souls. 

There is a great desire in some minds to be independent of 
all external things, to be, so to speak, invulnerable, and this 
security can only be gained, they think, by cutting themselves 
adrift from all external interests and from all relations except 
between the soul and its Maker. But these perversions do not 
abolish the right use of self-denial. It would be difficult to find 
any single spiritual guide in any Christian country, in ancient 
or in modern times, who has not enjoined it as a necessary part 
of the Christian life. It is necessary for two reasons. In the first 
place, we are sent into the world with a battle to fight and a 
race to win, and neither soldiers nor athletes can afford to be 
self-indulgent. "Thou therefore endure hardness, or, take thy 
share of hardship, as it is in the Greek" says St. Paul to 
Timothy, "as a good soldier of Jesus Christ/' "Every one that 
striveth for the mastery in a race is temperate in all things/' 

It is our wisdom, then, to keep in training all our lives. 
Notice that the word asceticism, which has such an ill sound, 
is simply the Greek for training as men train for a race. This 
kind of discipline should be practiced by everyone, and never 
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entirely disused. It dictates a strictly sober and moderate use of 
all God's gifts food, sleep, drink and others that may easily 
be thought of. It condemns the inordinate luxury which un- 
happily is still so common among the rich, and the intemper- 
ance which unhappily is still so common among the poor. If 
all English Christians would remember that they are athletes 
in training, we should soon see a much simpler standard of 
living, to the great advantage of the country. 

But there is another reason why self-denial is necessary. All 
things in this world are good, for God made them so, but all 
things are not good for us, for we have made them not so. Sin 
has put us in a wrong relation to some good things in this 
world. They were meant to raise us up, and we have allowed 
them to drag us down; they were meant to be stepping-stones, 
and we have turned them into stumbling-blocks. If we feel 
that this is so; if we feel that any habit or pursuit, harmless in 
itself, is keeping us from God and sinking us deeper in the 
things of earth; if we find that things which others can do with 
impunity are for us the occasion of falling, then abstinence is 
our only course. Abstinence alone can recover for us the real 
value of what should have been for our help but which has 
been an occasion of falling. It is a sorrowful necessity, a penalty 
which we have to pay for having misused God's gifts. We must 
use this abstinence without any sourness or hardness, still more 
without any display of pride, which would indeed be absurd, 
considering the reasons which have made it necessary. 

It will not often happen that we have to discipline ourselves 
in such a way as to cause us real and serious loss, but in some 
cases it is necessary, as shown by our Lord's words about pluck- 
ing out the right eye and cutting off the right hand. Whatever 
causes us to offend must be got rid of at all costs. Sometimes a 
complete change of life, with all the sacrifices that it involves, 
is the only way to uproot a deadly habit. For most of us it may 
be hoped milder remedies will suffice, but it is necessary that 
we should steadily resolve to give up anything that comes be- 
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tween ourselves and God. Our appetites and desires are con- 
stantly getting rebellious; they would destroy all the unity of 
our lives if we let them and turn our minds into a chaos. There 
is no remedy except to check, starve and contradict them when 
they have begun to assert themselves, until our inner lives are 
brought into complete harmony and are the will of God. 

Now these are very well-worn maxims, which we have all 
heard before, but it is good for us to be reminded of them 
sometimes, for human nature is always ready to forget un- 
pleasant facts, and the need to mortify our members which are 
upon the earth is an unpleasant fact to most of us. Let me end 
with this sentence from the saintly Bishop Wilson, a typical 
English saint, far removed from superstition and bigotry, who 
ruled with conspicuous wisdom and energy his little diocese of 
the Isle of Man: "Those who deny themselves will be sure to 
find their strength increased, their affections raised, and their 
inward peace continually augmented/' 
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THE USES OF PAIN 

Whom the Lord loveth he chasteneth.-HEBREWS 12:6. 



THE revolt against pain is, I think, one of the most prom- 
inent features in our life at the present time. We hate the 
thought of pain. We cannot bear the sight of it; we shrink 
from inflicting it, even with a good reason; we shudder at the 
prospect of having to bear it more (so doctors have said) than 
at the prospect of death itself. We have expunged cruel pun- 
ishments from our statute-book; we will not allow any un- 
necessary suffering to be inflicted even on the lower animals. 
Popular sentiment is roused to indignation by a case of wanton 
cruelty, as it is by no other kind of wrong-doing. The existence 
of pain in the world is felt by many people to be their great 
difficulty in the way of faith in God. We hear it said again and 
again, "If there is a God, I cannot understand how so much 
suffering is allowed to exist/ 7 We more seldom hear people 
say, "I cannot understand why He allows so much sin to exist." 
And now we have the Christian Scientists offering to solve the 
problem by refusing to recognize pain, by giving it the cut 
direct when they meet it. 

I wish to consider briefly what science has to say of the func- 
tion of pain in the world, and then what Christianity has to 
say about it. 

Some people have drawn frightful pictures of nature as a 
demon, red in tooth and claw with ravin, reveling in a con- 
tinuous orgy of cruelty. But this is an absurd exaggeration. 
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Animals in a state of nature seem to enjoy their lives. Look at 
a flight of swallows, at lambs in the spring, at fish in a stream, 
and say whether they are not happy. Their deaths, when they 
come, are sudden, and generally much less painful than those 
which science and civilization have reserved for ourselves. Of 
course there is, everywhere, an apparently reckless sacrifice of 
life. Each of us, individually, has caused the death of myriads 
of God's creatures by the mere fact of living in the world. But 
death is neither an evil nor a punishment. It is a law; it is as 
right and natural and good as birth. 

In the life of the individual, pain is serviceable. Our nerves 
are vigilant sentinels, which give us warning when danger is at 
hand. For instance, one of the conditions necessary for life an^d 
health is a certain limit of temperature, neither too hot nor 
too cold. The feeling of pain warns us to take shelter against 
extremes of heat and cold. In the case of more acute injury, 
the sharp pain leads us instinctively to withdraw the injured 
limb, and so often to escape mutilation. Again, the recollection 
of pain suffered is a safeguard. If a workman at a forge has once 
taken in his fingers a piece of iron not quite red-hot, he will 
remember to be more careful in future; and what nature wants 
is not to give him pain, but to save his hand. Or again, pain 
after an injury may be an indication that there is something 
unsuitable in the treatment of a case, for a healthy wound is 
generally painless while healing. In all these ways pain is ben- 
eficial, and the most effectual means that could have been 
devised to protect us against various dangers. It is not an ar- 
rangement which could have been devised by a Creator who 
wished evil to his creatures. 

But neither is it an arrangement which could have been 
devised by an omnipotent Creator who thought that all pain 
and suffering are bad. It is quite clear that God does not con- 
sider death to be an evil and injustice; and it is equally clear 
that He intends His creatures to suffer pain. Of course, it may 
be argued that the sufferings of individuals are only accidents 
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or incidentsthat God has chosen to govern the world by gen- 
eral laws which occasionally bear hardly on individuals. But 
this is not a satisfactory explanation in the case of God's 
action, though it would be in the case of a human government. 
In God's world, there can be no wrong, even accidental, that 
is not capable of being turned into right, no stumbling-block 
that cannot be turned into a stepping-stone. It does not follow 
that all suffering is "deserved" that it is always a punishment. 
Our Lord sharply condemned this way of thinking. If a man 
is blind, it does not mean that he has sinned, or his parents: it 
does not mean that any one has sinned. We must not make 
the trials of life worse, like Job's comforters, by connecting 
them always with sin. Again, the happiness of feeling that we 
are forgiven and accepted by God, is it not always preceded by 
repentance, bitter repentance? "The greater joy [says Augus- 
tine], is ushered in by the greater pain." The redeemed are 
happier than the elect. The joy of penitenceI wish we could 
hear this preached more often from our pulpits. 

Pain is the condition of much that is most precious in this 
world. Would motherhood be what it is without its pain and 
self-sacrifice? Would pity and charity have any scope in a pain- 
less world? Could patience have her perfect work in such a 
world? Would a world in which there was no pain, no un- 
deserved pain, be a moral world? 

Nevertheless, in most cases perhaps, pain is a sign that there 
has been something wrong, not morally wrong, necessarily, 
but some mistake somewhere. A great deal of pain is the re- 
sult of ignorance. The servant who knows not his Lord's will, 
and does things worthy of stripes, is beaten, though less 
severely than the deliberate offender. Many people who look 
upon the world merely as a school of moral conduct think he 
ought not to be beaten at all. But the world is not merely a 
school of morals; God wishes us to find out all His laws so far 
as they concern us, and will go on punishing our ignorance till 
we do. There is no lesson which we Christians need more to 
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learn than that evil is wrought by want of head as well as by 
want of heart. There is no lesson which the Christian Church 
needs more to learn than that prevention, which calls for a 
cool head, is better than cure, which appeals to the warm 
heart. I would rather subscribe to the cancer research fund 
than help to build a new hospital. 

A good man would rather suffer pain for his faults than 
escape it; for moral wrong, so far as we can see, can never be 
set right except at the cost of suffering, and if the wrong-doer 
does not suffer himself, someone else has to suffer for him. Be- 
sides, pain is a great purifier. "No chastening for the present 
seemeth to be joyous, but grievous; yet afterward it yieldeth 
the peaceable fruit of righteousness, to them that are exercised 
thereby/' Has this been our own experience? Probably we shall 
say partly yes and partly no. Some of our troubles have been 
good for us, others have been bad for us. We can perhaps re- 
member disappointments and injustices which did us down- 
right harm. They spoilt our tempers; they took the energy out 
of our work; they made us envious and uncharitable; or they 
seemed purely senseless and wanton blows, which merely 
crippled our usefulness. Well, if they did us harm, can we 
honestly say that we tried to make them do us good? The 
merely crippling kind of blow is the hardest to bear, I think; 
but is it always a bad thing to have some avenues closed to us, 
so that we must walk along one definite path? And if we have 
to console ourselves, like the blind Milton, by remembering 
that "They also serve who only stand and wait/' it may be 
that our resignation to God's will may prove a more valuable 
service than all exertions that we could have made. We are 
struck sometimes in reading a biography by finding that the 
subject of it had some grievous disappointment in his youth, 
which at the time seemed most tragic, but which was really the 
condition of all his future success. So little do we know what 
are the things which will make or mar our lives in this world. 

But besides these rather obvious reflections, is it not true 
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that pain is actually an ingredient in all higher pleasures? Re- 
straint and self-denial and willing acceptance of drudgery are 
an absolute condition of success in any worthy object. The 
greater part of all work even literary or artistic workis drudg- 
ery, and more or less disagreeable at the time. The pleasures 
of affection, than which there are no purer joys, are vapid if 
love demands no sacrifices from us. And there is a sense in 
which God calls us to take part of His own burden, the burden 
of the world's sin, on our shoulders. Others have to bear part of 
our burden they suffer because we do not do our duty better; 
and in return we must help to bear their burdens. Vicarious 
suffering is the law of life; vicarious punishment is not. Vicar- 
ious suffering is not unjust; vicarious punishment would be, 
and should never have been attributed to God. It is not unjust 
that we should bear each others' burdens, because we are really 
all so bound up together that it is impossible to keep separate 
accounts for everybody. "What hast thou that thou didst not 
receive?" asks St. Paul. Is there any part of our possessions, as 
men, as Christians, that was not purchased for us by the toil 
and pain of others? 

I do not like the extreme anxiety of the modern man to get 
as much out of the common stock as he puts in- his determina- 
tion not to be "exploited" by anybody. There is a kind of 
socialism which may claim to be Christian; but there is a much 
commoner kind which is simply individualism run mad. By all 
means let us protect the weak from social injustice; but it is 
not a jealous balancing of individual accounts, but uncalculat- 
ing self-sacrifice that makes a nation great. We are the servants 
of One who gave His life a ransom for many, who never bal- 
anced what He was receiving from the world against that 
which He was doing for it, nay, He was willing that the bal- 
ance should be infinite, utterly unpayable, against Himself. 
He gave us life, and we rewarded Him with death; He gave us 
eternal happiness, and we rewarded Him with cruel torture; 
He gave us heavenly riches, and we gave Him nowhere to lay 
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His head. Let us not fret about the injustice of our lot, while 
we profess to serve the Lord Christ. St. Paul was able to re- 
joice in his tribulations, because he felt that he was "filling up 
that which was lacking in the afflictions of Christ for his body's 
sake which is the Church/' Whatever form our troubles may 
take, I believe it is possible to accept them in this way; and if 
we can accept them in this way, they may not only cease to 
torment us, but may even be the source of a deep and enduring 
happiness. It is here that we find the truth of the blessing pro- 
nounced on them that mourn. 

These, then, are the thoughts that I have tried to bring 
home to you. First, we must not shirk pain, we must not shrink 
from it, we must not regard it as a cursed thing. For in nature 
it is beneficial, and it is certainly part of God's ordering of 
the world. It is meant to show us our faults and blunders, and 
to sting us into correcting them. Next, pain is a great purifier. 
We cannot get rid of moral evil without it. If our troubles 
have done us harm and not good, it is probably our own fault. 
If some of them seem to have been senseless blows dealt at 
our happiness, let us wait till the end and we may think dif- 
ferently. Thirdly, where pain ends, gain ends too. Pain in some 
form is the condition of all worthy achievement: success is 
rooted in apparent failure; in the highest pleasures there is 
always an undernote of pain, of renunciation. Lastly, if we per- 
sist in thinking whether we personally are getting all our 
deserts, we have neither part nor lot in the mind of Christ, 
and utterly misunderstand His Gospel. There is no such thing 
as justice to individuals in God's world, because there are no 
such things as "individuals" spiritual atoms, hard and imper- 
viousin His world. If we want justice, let us give all and ask 
for nothing as our Master did, and we shall receive back, ac- 
cording to his promise, a hundredfold, with tribulations, and in 
the world to come everlasting life. 



10 

THE DISCIPLINE OF THE 
THOUGHTS 

Bringing into captivity every thought to the obedience 
of Christ.-2 CORINTHIANS 10:5. 



IN THE Collect for today 1 we pray that God will "keep us 
both outwardly in our bodies, and inwardly in our souls; that 
we may be defended from all adversities which may happen to 
the body, and from all evil thoughts which may assault and 
hurt the soul/' The Epistle, too, warns us against a particular 
kind of evil thoughts, "the lust of concupiscence." Let us then 
take the discipline of the thoughts for our subject this 
morning. 

It is an appropriate subject for such a season as Lent, which 
is intended to be a quiet time, devoted not only to self-denial, 
but to self-knowledge and self-examination. It is to be hoped 
that we all acknowledge this duty. It has been recognized by 
good men of all ages. Even a heathen philosopher advised that 
we should never go to sleep without first going over three times 
the events of the day, asking ourselves these three questions: 
"What have I done wrong?" "What have I done right?" 
"What have I left undone that I ought to have done?" This is 
good, but it is not enough. We want to examine not our deeds 
only, but our words. "By thy words thou shalt be justified," 

1 The Second Sunday in Lent. 
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said our Lord, "and by thy words thou shalt be condemned." 
But even this is not enough. We must probe deeper, till we 
reach the root of the evil in our hearts. It is from within, our 
Lord said, out of the heart of man, that proceed all the things 
which defile him. Are we not too apt to forget this? Whether 
our object be to satisfy our consciences, or to stand well with 
our neighbors, we are too often content if we have avoided 
offenses in deed and word, without troubling ourselves whether 
our secret thoughts have been consistent with the character 
which we wish to bear. The evil may still be there, unexpelled; 
but so long as it lurks unsuspected, as we think, by others, we 
do not mind it much. 

There is a great deal of this double-dealing in human life. 
We each of us have two selvesthe life which we live in the 
sight of men, and the life which only God and ourselves know 
of. Most of us give a good deal of thought to the ordering of 
the external self, with which we face the world. We know how 
important it is for our own success and happiness to stand well 
with our neighbors and keep their respect; but the inner life, 
alas! we do not think so often about that. That side of our- 
selves is often left very much to take care of itself. And yet 
nothing is more certain than that the two selves cannot be kept 
apart, and that it is the inner self which really makes the outer. 
It is our leisure thoughts which ultimately determine our char- 
acters. 'The soul is dyed the color of its thoughts," says Mar- 
cus Aurelius. Those who flatter themselves that they can go on 
living two lives are very much mistaken. It is a game which 
happily no one is clever enough to play. 

Our real characters show themselves in countless unsus- 
pected ways. Let us think of the opinions which we have 
formed of the characters of some of our friends and acquaint- 
ances, and which we know to be fairly just. On what grounds 
have we formed them? Has it not been chiefly by all sorts of 
small indications the expression of the face, the tones of the 
voice, casual unguarded expressions, or by the general set of 
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the actions toward selfish or unselfish ends? We are sure that 
we can predict the actions of those whom we know well on any 
given occasion; but we fondly suppose that they cannot predict 
ours that we can make the world our dupe, and use it for our 
own ends. It is not so; our neighbors have already taken stock 
of our characters. If we have made any flimsy pretenses, they 
have seen through them, and if they do not expose us openly, 
they have passed judgment upon us in their own minds that 
unspoken judgment which has so very far-reaching an in- 
fluence on every human career. The love, the unselfishness, the 
purity of the good also speak aloud. Civilized humanity has 
developed a very keen instinct for knowing its friends and 
enemies. It is seldom, indeed, that a true affectionate nature, 
even joined to shy or clumsy manner, remains long misinter- 
preted. We may say, then, that it is no use to try and deceive 
people about ourselves. If we want to be loved, we must be 
lovable; if we want to be trusted, we must be trustworthy; if 
we want not to be known to do anything, we must not do it. 

It is our wisdom as well as our duty to be single-hearted and 
consistent. But this can only be gained by constant watchful- 
ness and unceasing struggles. For our nature is unfortunately 
not harmonious to start with. The law that is in our members 
is at war with the law of our mind. We have "an old man/' in 
St. Paul's language, which needs to be crucified. Observe the 
metaphor: the evil in our nature is to be crucified that is, 
killed slowly and painfully by inches, as it were. That is the 
strong word which St. Paul uses about the struggles with sin. 
Or in other places he would have us regard ourselves as soldiers, 
ever engaged in a deadly combat with unseen but powerful 
foes -"principalities and powers, and the rulers of the darkness 
of this world/' Now observe that most of this fighting has to 
be done in the region of our thoughts. 

In almost all cases where wrong deeds are done the defeat of 
goodness has taken place already in the heart. We naturally 
think first of the sins of the flesh which might be altogether 
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avoided if the evil spirit were never allowed to take possession 
of the thoughts and imagination. But the same is the case with 
other sins with avarice, for example. A great many people, 
when they are at leisure, allow their thoughts to run upon 
money. They make plans of what they will do when they are 
rich, or imagine what they would do if they were rich. In this 
way money comes to be their first object, and they slide by 
degrees into the senseless parsimony of the miser, or into ques- 
tionable ways of making profit. Some people have even be- 
come insane through brooding over dreams of avarice, and 
have ended by believing that they possess the vast wealth 
which they have amused themselves by dreaming about. 

Or, again, most forms of malice, ill-nature, and hatred grow 
first like rank weeds in the soil of the ill-kept heart. Someone 
has said something spiteful about us. We repeat it to our- 
selves, with gathering indignation; then, since it is the upper- 
most thing in our minds, we cannot resist telling it to our 
friends, perhaps with additions; till, at last, by dint of frequent 
repetition, we seem to have been insulted not once, but twenty 
times, and are at least twenty times more angry than we ought 
to be. Pride, again, is essentially a sin of the thoughts. We 
think about ourselves, and dress up a kind of lay figure of our- 
selves in our own minds, which we inflate till it shuts out our 
view of everything else, or, at any rate, entirely destroys our 
sense of proportion. But all this is the result of not subjecting 
our thoughts to discipline. If we exercise no control over our- 
selves, our thoughts will flow in that channel to which they 
are naturally inclined, whether it be sinful self-indulgence, 
avarice, ill-humor, or pride. 

We see, then, the supreme importance of bringing our 
thoughts as well as our words and deeds under "the obedience 
of Christ/' St. Paul in our text says "every thought/ 7 This may 
seem a hard saying. But it does not mean that we are always to 
be thinking about religion. We cannot suppose that even 
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Christ Himself did so. In His life on earth there must have 
been many hours spent in innocent, cheerful conversation 
about ordinary topics. What do we suppose He talked about, 
for instance, during the marriage feast at Cana, or in Joseph's 
shop? We have no reports of such conversations, but they must 
have been such as others use on the like occasions, only dis- 
tinguished by the sweet and gracious wisdom which marked 
all that He said. No, we are only bidden to abstain from all 
thoughts which belong to the kingdom of evilthoughts 
which we should be ashamed to put into words before that 
person whom we love and honor most. Against such thoughts 
which will suggest themselves frequently we must wage a 
pitiless war. And the best way of preventing our thoughts from 
flowing in a wrong channel is to help them to flow in a good 
one. The wise Lord Bacon spoke well when he bade us "cherish 
the good hours of the mind." And what good thoughts are St. 
Paul has told us in a beautiful passage in the Epistle to the 
Philippians: "Whatsoever things are true, whatsoever things 
are noble, whatsoever things are just, pure, lovely, and of good 
report, if there be any virtue, or if there be any praise, think 
on these things/' In this way we may enlist the force of habit, 
which often hinders us sadly, on the right side; it may be- 
come easier and more natural to us to see the good side of 
everything than the bad; and we may be sure of this, that here, 
as in everything else, like loves like. 

Pure, kindly, sympathetic characters call out all the good 
that is in others. When we hear a man expressing sour, cynical 
views of human nature, we may be pretty sure that the fault 
has been in himself. In the presence of a cold, hard character 
people naturally shrink from displaying their warmer and 
tenderer feelings. But with the kind and unselfish we feel that 
reserve and caution are needless; and thus the good are re- 
warded by always seeing human nature at its best. In the words 
of the poet 
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Be noble; and the nobleness that lies 
In other men, sleeping, but never dead, 
Shall rise in majesty to meet thine own; 
Then shalt thou see it gleam in many eyes; 
Then shall pure light around thy path be shed, 
And thou shalt never more be sad or lone. 

It was a beautiful saying of a saint of early times, "When thou 
seest thy brother, thou seest thy Lord/' Yes, but it is only 
when we have Christ within us that we can see the Christ in 
others. It is only the pure in heart that can see God. To those 
who have thus purified the inner chambers of their lives the 
vision of God becomes clearer and clearer, and is also more 
and more clearly reflected on their own faces, in their manner 
and conversation. As St. Paul says in the same Epistle from 
which our text is taken, "We all, with unveiled face reflecting 
like a mirror the glory of the Lord, are changed into the same 
image from glory to glory, even as by the Spirit of the Lord/' 
This is what follows from that "captivity of every thought to 
the obedience of Christ/ 7 This is the end of that seemingly so 
tyrannical claim. Shall we not bow our necks to take that yoke 
upon us? Shall we not submit ourselves to learn of Christ? 
Assuredly if we do so we shall find the promised rest unto our 
souls. We shall find that His yoke is easy, and His burden 
light. 



77 
THE EFFICACY OF PRAYER 

The effectual fervent prayer of a righteous man availeth 
much.-jAMES 5:16. 



THERE is no subject on which Christ spoke with more 
downright explicitness than on the efficacy of prayer. "All 
things whatsoever ye shall ask in prayer believe that ye receive 
them and ye shall have them/' "Whatsoever ye shall ask the 
Father in My Name, He shall give it you." "Everyone that 
asketh receiveth." 

These very definite promises seein to many people to be 
contradicted by common experience. Many would say they 
are contradicted by their own private experience. Hence the 
problem which troubles us all at times. It is a most vital ques- 
tion, for if prayer has no efficacy we must give up not only our 
belief in Christ, but all practice of religion. For if prayer has 
no result, no one would care to pray; and without prayer there 
can be no religion. Prayer is the very breathing of religion, its 
most essential and characteristic activity. 

Let us, then, ask ourselves what prayer is in itself. It is a 
mystical experience which is common to all religious persons, 
even the most unmystical. It consists of a lifting up of the 
soul to God that is one side of it; and of a descent of the 
Spirit of God into the human soul that is the other side of 
it. If either of these is absent, there is no true prayer. The 
Johannine Christ clearly lays down this condition for effectual 
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prayer: "If ye abide in me, and my words abide in you, ye shall 
ask what ye will and it shall be done unto you." In true prayer, 
as St. Paul says, "the Spirit helpeth our infirmities/' It by no 
means follows that the Godward, supernatural side is always 
felt. Unconscious experience is no contradiction. But wher- 
ever there is true prayer it consists of these two elements and 
no others. 

No narrower conception of prayer will serve. We may enu- 
merate, with our authorities, the various particular lands 
petition, thanksgiving, intercession, meditation, contempla- 
tion, vocal prayer, orison or silent prayer. Possibly we may 
allow the mystics to teach us that the silent yearning of the 
soul, which is in truth a careful preparation of the channels 
through which the deeper consciousness is to flow, is a more 
perfect form of prayer than the utterance of words; but in this 
case to keep the balance between contemplation and action 
even, we must remember laborare est orare, and admit that 
some outward action, when performed sacramentally, as it 
were, is a real acted prayer, though the mind may not at the 
time be directly turned to thoughts of God. But, in any case, 
petition is neither the whole of prayer nor the main part of it. 

Next, what is the object of prayer? Why do men pray? The 
simple answer is, Because they cannot help it. Man has always 
been a praying creature. He began to pray, I think, as soon as 
he realized what a dangerous instrument his reason is. At first, 
no doubt, he groveled before his gods, wheedled them, bribed 
them, threatened them. At first, no doubt, petitions of the 
crudest sort made up the greater part of his prayers. We cannot 
afford to forget what savage prayer was, because there is a good 
deal of the savage left in us civilized people. But prayer in its 
essence is just the lifting up of the heart to the unseen spiritual 
Power which gave us the sublime but perilous gift of reason. 
Its motive is the yearning to get into correspondence with that 
Power, to establish closer relations with it. The human ana- 
logue of prayer (says Dr. Illingworth) is not petition but inter- 
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course with a friend. Primarily, we desire such intercourse as 
an end in itself, because our friend is our friend, and the fact 
of converse with him manifests and satisfies our friendship. 
Friendship, perhaps, is hardly the best word, because the sense 
of infinite inequality between ourselves and God is never ab- 
sent; but the main point is right prayer is an end in itself. If 
it brings us into correspondence with God (and this is what 
prayer is rather than what it does), that is what we want. We 
desire to know the will of God, to understand and co-operate 
with Him, not blindly to oppose Him. We desire to open out 
our hearts and minds that He may fill them. This desire, and 
the effort to which it gives rise, is perfectly spontaneous and 
natural, and it is its own justification and satisfaction. For the 
spiritual world is there all the time, encircling and penetrating 
us. Our apprehension of it is proportioned to our needs and to 
the strength of our desire to see it. 

The question "Is prayer efficacious?" seems then to strike a 
wrong note. It isolates the petitional part of prayer too much. 
Prayer is aspiration and satisfaction; longing and receiving; 
we cannot possibly say where our prayer leaves off and the an- 
swer begins, nor where the self leaves off putting questions and 
the Holy Spirit begins to reply to them. We must even insist 
that a prayer which does not end with its appropriate action 
on our part is an incomplete, an abortive prayer. It is abortive 
because our whole self was not engaged in it. It was an idle 
wish, a fleeting aspiration, referred to God. There was no 
devotion, no consecration and sacrifice- else it would not have 
ended in smoke. 

In so far as prayer is loving intercourse or reverent homage, 
or thanksgiving, or meditation on God's perfections, or contri- 
tion for sin, it is meaningless to ask whether it is efficacious. 
No one doubts that as an exercise, it deepens the character, 
strengthens the will, purifies the affections, and brings peace, 
trust, and blessedness. These things are not in dispute. There- 
fore, before coming to the points which are in dispute, I have 
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thought it worth while to emphasize that when we discuss the 
efficacy of prayer in the narrow sense in which the expression is 
generally used, we are not dealing with prayer as a whole, nor 
raising any questions about the value of a habit of prayer. That 
prayer in the wider sense is valuable, we all admit. It is only 
a particular kind of effect, which has been supposed to follow 
from a particular kind of prayer, that is in dispute. 

Let us go back to Christ's words. They certainly seem to 
promise that our petitions will be granted. And many children, 
and perhaps some grown people, think that if we add "through 
Jesus Christ our Lord" to our petitions, God has promised to 
grant them. To this there is a plain answer. In the name of 
Christ means in the Spirit of Christ as He prayed. And we 
know that His prayer at Gethsemane was not granted in the 
direct sense. Further, we may remember the prohibition of 
vain repetitions, with the reason given. 

There has been a change in our time toward greater caution 
and diffidence. We pray perhaps less, certainly with less asser- 
tiveness, than our grandfathers did. We have perhaps more 
confidence in the results of human action, and less in divine 
intervention. The doctrine of divine immanence, which has 
been recovered, we may almost say, in our lifetime, has in- 
vested natural law with a new sanctity, and has broken down 
the old dualism of natural and supernatural, of sacred and pro- 
fane. This change has brought some loss as well as gain, by 
spreading a weak conception of the Divine over everything, in- 
stead of concentrating it on a few points. Our keener realiza- 
tion of the Fatherhood of God has also put out of date many 
old sermons about "wrestling Jacob": we cannot now "besiege 
the mercy seat" with the importunity of tiresome children. We 
feel the incongruity of begging that God will do the very 
thing He wishes to do the best for His children and the 
futility of begging for anything beyond the range of His be- 
nevolent designs. The very doctrine of the Fatherhood of God, 
which Christ revealed, must alter our attitude in prayer. A 
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child does not, or knows that he should not, tease or wheedle 
or bribe or threaten his father. 

But I think the modern view about the steadfastness of 
nature's laws has had more influence than anything else. The 
American writer Emerson speaks of the childlike confidence in 
the compelling power of prayer which he had met with in his 
youth. 'The minister at Sudbury, being at the Thursday lec- 
ture at Boston, heard the officiating clergyman praying for 
rain. As soon as the service was over he went to the petitioner 
and said, You Boston ministers, as soon as a tulip wilts under 
your windows, go to church and pray for rain, until all Con- 
cord and Sudbury are under water/ 7 We cannot pray like 
this now; it seems to us rather wrong, very foolish, and, above 
all, barbarous. We know that the medicine men of savage 
Africa are in especial requests as "rain-makers." Accordingly, 
the prayers in the Prayer Book for rain and fine weather are 
seldom used, and are rather disliked by an educated congrega- 
tion. Probably most of us would like to have a prayer in times 
of flood or drought, but not the prayers which the Prayer Book 
provides. We entirely believe in St. Paul's words, "In every- 
thing let your requests be made known unto God," as a Chris- 
tian precept for petition; but to make our wishes known, and 
to demand that they shall be gratified, are different things. The 
more we know about the causes of climatic phenomena, the 
less likely we are even to dream of changing them in order to 
get our half-year's rent for our farms, or to secure a fine day for 
our garden party. 

But can we consistently give up praying for rain with the 
expectation of altering the weather for our benefit, and yet 
continue to pray for the recovery of a friend in sickness? 
Knowledge has been enlarged in this field also during our life- 
time. We know something about microbes. How can they 
be affected by our prayers? Some of you may remember how a 
controversy was once carried on in two monthly reviews about 
the efficacy of prayer. It was proposed to test the external 
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value of prayer by experimenting on hospital patients. The oc- 
cupants of one ward of a hospital were to be the subjects for a 
stated period of special intercession by a large body of the 
faithful, while those in the other wards were to be left to the 
general prayers of the Church. A comparison of the death-rates 
would, it was suggested, decide once for all whether special 
prayers have any effect or not. The controversy was not con- 
ducted in a very edifying manner. The spokesmen on the 
Christian side professed great indignation, and seemed to 
evade what was really a fair and plain question, viz.: Does 
prayer have any external effect, such as could be measured by 
statistical methods? Supposing that those who offered the 
petitions were not actuated by any wish to "tempt God" 
suppose that they were animated by pure and simple faith 
supposing all the conditions for prevailing prayer fulfilled 
would any results follow of which a physician or a life- 
insurance company ought to take notice? Is the husband of a 
loving and prayerful wife a "better life 7 ' than a man who has 
no Christian relations anxious for the prolongation of his 
existence? These are questions which a man may surely ask 
without impiety, and they are questions which a statistical in- 
quiry alone could answer. I would go further, and say that they 
are questions on which a Christian ought to have some opin- 
ion. I suppose I should be right in saying that the teaching 
of old-fashioned evangelicals, both in the Anglican Church 
and outside it, were decidedly in favor of the belief that prayer 
can alter events; and I believe that many would shrink from 
an impartial test because they wish to believe that it does, but 
are afraid that their belief would not stand investigation. 

Let me, then, say candidly that I do not believe that the re- 
sult of such an investigation would be agreeable to the believer. 
Of course I put aside considerations which appear to me to be 
evasive e.g., the encouragement given to the sufferer by know- 
ing that his friends were praying for him. We want to know 
whether any direct external influence can be traced. And I 
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fear it cannot, as a matter of experience. The deterministic 
arguments against prayer do not seem to me conclusive. It may 
be that all consequences are inexorably linked to their ante- 
cedents; but still it does not follow that prayer cannot be an 
efficient cause. If God foreknew the microbes, he also fore- 
knew the prayer. Both alike are part of the warp and woof out 
of which the web of the world's history is woven. And we can- 
not say offhand that there is and can be no casual connection 
between the course of the disease and the prayer that that 
course may take a favorable turn. It is, I think, a matter which 
must be decided by evidence, and I believe the evidence is 
negative. 

If we face this fairly and without evasive reservation, we 
shall then be able to ask ourselves whether we would really 
have it otherwise. The answer will depend a good deal on what 
we think about pain and death. It is not only Christian Scien- 
tists who find the existence of suffering in the world a greater 
trial to their faith than the existence of sin. There are many 
who think that if God is good it cannot be His will that His 
creatures should suffer and die. Well, Christianity is surely at 
one with science in holding that death is as natural and benef- 
icent as life, being in fact the necessary condition of the re- 
newal of life and youth in the world. All things that are born 
have a short time to live, and then they turn again to their 
dust. This is God's law. Why should we rebel against it? 

Into the breast that gives the rose, 

Shall I with shuddering fall? 
Glad did I live and gladly die, 

And I laid me down with a will. 

Nor is it natural, or possible, that all creatures shall live out 
their span of life. There is nothing shocking in early death. 
As for pain, has it no purifying power? I cannot think that 
even when we are in agonized anxiety we should really wish to 
play Providence. I think most of us are really content to repeat 
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Christ's prayer, "Father, if it be possible, let this cup pass from 
me: nevertheless not as I will, but as Thou wilt/' There is 
here no attempt, no wish, to control events or alter His wise 
and merciful will. 

If, then, we frankly give up the desire to alter physical laws, 
what are we to say about prayer for spiritual things? We think 
that spiritual law is less rigorous; but is it only our ignorance? 
If we knew all, should we find the same inexorable law as in 
the physical world? This is a very difficult question. But I be- 
lieve myself that the laws of spirit are different; I believe that 
the system under which we live is not a soulless mechanism, 
but a great scheme of ends a system of vital purposes which 
have a freedom and elasticity far greater than the analogy of 
the natural sciences would lead us to expect. Nature appears 
mechanical because it is uniform; but how if the uniformity 
be due simply to the steadiness and even operation of the 
Divine will, which does not need to change because it never 
makes a mistake? Natural law is God's way of doing things. If 
a clock goes uniformly, we do not assume that it made itself, 
whereas a clock that goes badly and needs shaking gives evi- 
dence of a conscious mind. I have already said that, as a mat- 
ter of evidence, I do not believe in special providences and 
miracles wrought by prayer in the field of nature. But when 
we come to spirit the evidence seems to ine to be the other 
way, and I attach no value to a priori arguments against it. 

The soul grows and expands under a regime of prayer as the 
body under good food and exercise. It is its healthy, natural 
activity. And I do not think that we are spiritually our own 
circumferences, though we must, in a sense, be our own cen- 
ters. The life of prayer is expansive; it enlarges the range of 
our personality till we dare not put the boundary line any- 
where. And here the will may be exerted freely because we are 
co-operating with God, not trying to take the rudder out of 
His hands. 

Let one sum up: 
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Providence does not begin where nature leaves off. 

Things are not "providential" because they suit our con- 
venience. 

It is God's will that His creatures should have troubles to 
bear, and that they should die. 

If the order of nature is not broken and not overruled by a 
Higher Power, the probable reason is that the all-wise Creator 
is satisfied with His own arrangements. 

If we are foolish enough to think that we should like to 
control events by our prayers, let us think how we should like 
the idea of our neighbor being able to control them by theirs. 

"He who rises from his knees a better man, his prayer has 
been granted." 

Whatever forces may be ranged against you, God and your- 
self are a majority. 

If we ask anything according to His will, He heareth us. 

And this is the will of God, even your sanctification. 



72 
THE PROBLEM OF EVIL SPIRITS 

And when he was come to the other side, into the 
country of the Gergesenes, there met him two possessed 
with devils.-MATTHEW 8:28. 



THE miracle of the Gadarene swine is full of difficulty, 
and has long given occasion to the enemy to blaspheme. What 
can educated people at the present day make of the attribu- 
tion of mental disease to demoniacal possession, of the notion 
that evil spirits can be sent into the bodies of the lower ani- 
mals, and of the injury done by the miracle to the unoffend- 
ing owner? And behind the objection to this particular story 
rises the question as to the existence of a devil or devils. 

I must own frankly and I hope I shall not greatly offend 
this congregation by saying so that I do not think we are 
bound as Christians to insist on the historical accuracy of the 
narrative. I am not going to ask you to consider the difficulties 
which pertain to this particular miracle. I will not follow the 
example of Mr. Gladstone, who engaged in controversy with 
Professor Huxley on this subject. The eminent statesman did 
not, I think, show his powers to great advantage in the duel. 
But it is impossible to doubt that our Lord believed in the 
existence of a spiritual power of evil, and wished His disciples 
to believe in it. It is equally impossible to deny that modern 
religious and philosophical thought is opposed to this belief. 

70 
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I will, therefore, ask you to consider the problem for it is a 
problem about the existence of evil spirits. 

It is almost a commonplace with philosophers that the prob- 
lem of evil has never been satisfactorily solved. The result is 
that the old attempts at solution are tried again and again. One 
of these is the theory that God has an enemy, a spiritual power 
strong enough to maintain a fairly equal warfare against Him. 
This was the religion of the ancient Persians, and the Mani- 
chaean heresy, which was strong in the first centuries of the 
Church, and which was rather driven underground than de- 
stroyed in the Middle Ages. We find traces of this theory in 
the form of an evil world-soul even in the later Greek phi- 
losophy, although it was contrary to the Greek way of looking 
at the world. 

It is a very plausible doctrine, because it relieves us of the 
moral difficulty of making God responsible for the evil of the 
world. Especially in times like these, when the whole world 
seems to be full of darkness and cruel habitations, what can be 
more natural than to suppose that there is an anti-god, a prince 
of this world who is hostile to goodness, the enemy of man- 
kind and of the Redeemer of mankind? Where else are we to 
look for the source of the horrors which have made the his- 
tory of Europe hideous since that fatal day of August, 1914? 

We may almost say that strong moralists are naturally in- 
clined to the Manichaean theory. Morality lives in a radical 
antithesis of good and evil. The moralist sees the world in 
silhouette, a picture in black and white. Morality cannot re- 
gard evil as only a defective good, or a series of mistakes, or a 
harmony not understood. Morality sees in evil something sub- 
stantial and positive an enemy to be defeated and destroyed, 
not a phantom to be exorcized or a want to be supplied. In 
this it differs from science, which knows no problem of evil, 
since it is not concerned with moral valuation. It also differs 
from the purely religious view of the world, because, although 
religion is deeply conscious of moral evil, it yet believes that 
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the victory over it is pre-ordained and certain. It does not be- 
lieve that God is struggling for His existence. A little further 
reflection will suggest that the moral view cannot be ultimate, 
because morality is always striving to destroy the conditions of 
its own existence. If there were no evil, there would be no 
morality. 

We may, therefore, say that the problem of evil belongs 
to the moral view of the world only, and that moral difficulties 
are a problem for beings in a state of probation. It is a prob- 
lem of time, not of eternity. 

There is a mass of supposed evidence for the existence of 
evil spirits. Many persons have had visions and seen appari- 
tions of the powers of evil. But these visions are, I believe, 
purely subjective. No one but a crazy medievalist would be- 
lieve that the devil can enter one's home and leave behind the 
smell of brimstone. But the belief in demoniacal possession 
has deeper ground. It seems to be a part of the mystical ex- 
perience, for very many saints whom we believe to have had 
genuine experiences of the presence of the Holy Spirit in their 
souls have been equally certain that they have been tempted 
and tormented by our ghostly enemy. But here it is right to say 
that this testimony is not universal. The saints in the cloister 
have generally had these distressing experiences; but the poet- 
mystic, to whom God speaks through the glory and the beauty 
of nature, and the Platonic mystic, whose meditation of God 
and heaven is more contemplative than emotional, are not as 
a rule troubled by demons. I merely note this fact as bearing 
on the evidence. St. Paul certainly regarded human life as a 
battle-ground between contending spiritual forces. There is 
an unseen conflict in progress all around us and within us. We 
are swayed by powers far greater than ourselves. And so, while 
from his experience of grace he said, "I live: yet not I, but 
Christ liveth in me/' he could also say from his experience of 
temptation, "It is no more I that do it, but sin that dwelleth 
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in me." He personifies sin as the power that leads man to de- 
struction, the power that Christ defeated in the flesh. 

In all that holy men and women have told us about the in- 
vasion of external spiritual powers into their conscience, the 
imagination has been at work, helped very largely by traditional 
beliefs. When any overmastering impulse surges up from our 
unconscious life, we tend to make it external and personified, 
and to say, "I heard the Lord saying unto me/' or "I saw the 
enemy of mankind standing before me/' But imagination is 
not the same as delusion or hallucination. It is rather the trans- 
lation of a real spiritual experience into another form borrowed 
from the light of common knowledge. We must not reject it 
as worthless because its form is unscientific. And in dealing 
with our present subject it is not legitimate to accept readily 
all the testimony in favor of Divine visitations and to reject 
summarily all the evidence for visitations by the powers of 
evil. There is a want of seriousness, even of sincerity, in some 
of the utterances and books which have made the study of 
mysticism fashionable. 

But Christianity decidedly rejects the Manichaean doctrine. 
We believe in no opposition god. God in His innermost being 
is above the conflict. The devil is not His rival. We must not 
even believe in a God with limited powers, although this 
theory has been revived in our time. 

Christianity is at bottom very optimistic. It teaches that the 
world was made by God, that "God saw all that He had made, 
and behold, it was very good/' He does not hand over the 
world either to a legal power, or to a morally neutral power, or 
to two powers struggling against each other. The nature of 
things is good. Nothing but our own choice can separate us 
from the love of Christ. "In all these things we are more than 
conquerors through Him that loved us." 

And yet in this world, the world of our probation, evil is a 
positive fact and an active power. Our world may be called a 
world of soul-making. That is what our world exists for for 
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the making and training of souls. We are here strangers and 
pilgrims, far from our heavenly home, sent by God to do 
something and become something for Him, and to find our 
way back to the spiritual world to which we belong. In this 
life, the sphere of our probation, we are surrounded by con- 
tending spiritual forces. Sin for us is not merely defeat or 
disease or privation or ignorance. Test these inadequate 
theories. Can we say that those men who have brought the 
greatest calamities on the world are merely deficient in good 
qualities? Evil, in its most typical manifestation, is a terribly 
strong and positive thing. It is made up of pride and covetous- 
ness and cruelty and injustice directed by a powerful will. We 
cannot find the source of these evils in any kind of weakness 
or defect. They are the work of an evil will 

I suppose that God could not work out His miracles of grace 
without permitting these really formidable powers an exist- 
ence. I suppose the great evils are the conditions of realizing 
the energies of the greater good. I think we can see why it is 
so, although perhaps we should have preferred a more restful 
and peaceful world, which is as much as to say that we wish we 
were in heaven. That is natural enough, but while we are here 
we must accept the conditions of a world of soul-making. 

Now, it seems to me that the powers against which we have 
to contend must be living powers, not inert obstructive matter, 
as some of the Greeks supposed. Nothing but spirit can help 
or hinder spirit. Our souls must fight their battle in their own 
domain. On this point I think that Christian philosophy, aided 
by revelation, has seen the truth more clearly than the Greeks 
ever did. Shakespeare, following Plato, says that we cannot 
hear the heavenly harmony because "this muddy vesture of 
decay doth grossly close it in/' 

But no. It is not earth, or body, or matter that clogs the 
wings of the soul. Our enemies are unseen forces, hostile wills. 
As St. Paul says, "We wrestle not against flesh and blood, but 
against principalities, against powers, against the world rulers 
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of this darkness, against spiritual wickedness in heavenly 
places/' In this sense I believe in evil spirits which are active 
and potent in our world, the world of soul-making, although 
I do not believe that they are real rivals of God. 

It is, I think, an unprofitable speculation to ask whether the 
devil is personal. The devil is our evil over-self, as grace is our 
good over-self. Both are, in our experience, active powers far 
above our normal selves. They do not belong to us. They seem 
to be contending as to which of them we shall belong. And 
just as we acknowledge the intervention of the grace of God, 
not in our habitual actions in society, which we hope may be 
good rather than bad, but in those occasional crises after which 
we kneel down and humbly thank our Maker that we have 
been able to refuse the evil and choose the good, so, I think, 
we may attribute to the powers of evil, not the venial sins of 
selfishness and sloth and want of charity for which we have to 
blame ourselves every day, but those darker temptations which 
sometimes assail us, temptations of which we think afterwards 
with a shudder, and for which, if we have ever yielded to them, 
we ask God's forgiveness with self-abasement, and wonder that 
we have fallen so low. 

The temptations of the devil are temptations to do things 
which are not at present part of our character, but which may 
become so if we do them, or if, having done them, we do not 
abhor ourselves for them. We may also trace the suggestions 
of the evil one in all deep-laid schemes of pride, injustice, 
craft, violence, and self-aggrandizement. There have been 
some terrible people who have renounced the world and the 
flesh in order to devote themselves whole-heartedly to the 
service of the devil. These are the staff-officers in the army of 
Antichrist. 

On the whole, then, I think that the popular disbelief in 
spiritual powers of evil rests on a superficial optimism, and on 
the idea of a tolerant, good-natured God, the magnified image 
of a tolerant, good-natured man of the world. But such a belief 
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cannot be held very deeply because it is contrary to the experi- 
ence of all who take life seriously. There are, I believe, evil 
powers stronger than we are, of whom we ought to be afraid. 
But, with all that, our last word must be, 'Thanks be to God, 
who giveth us the victory through our Lord Jesus Christ/' 



13 
THE MINISTRY OF HEALING 

They that be whole need not a physician, but they that 
are sick.-MATTHEW 9:12. 



THE words of my text, in which our Blessed Lord pro- 
claims Himself the Good Physician, are found in all three 
Synoptic Gospels. They point to what was a prominent fact 
in His ministry that He went about doing good and healing 
those who were afflicted in mind or body. The mission of 
Christ on earth was as much a mission of healing as a mission 
of teaching. It would be a great mistake to suppose that the 
cures which He wrought were intended to be evidence of His 
supernatural power and credentials of His mission. Consider- 
ing the emphatic manner in which He protested against the 
demand for miracles, and refused to comply with it, it is im- 
possible to believe that He traveled from place to place in 
order to give a series of thaumaturgic exhibitions of precisely 
the kind which He deprecated. We may even guess that the 
marvelous element in these cures has been overemphasized in 
our narratives. It is the healing, not the miracle, that is impor- 
tant. These cures were part of the Gospel of the Kingdom; 
and their lesson can hardly be missed. Man is not to be divided 
into two separate parts, soul and body; he is one complex per- 
sonality, the whole of which is the object of the Redeemer's 
care and love. 

There is ample evidence that the early Christians recognized 
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this. We find signs of medical knowledge and interest in the 
third Gospel, confirming the tradition that its author was the 
beloved physician; and St. Luke was only the first of a long 
line of Christian healers. We hear of Alexander the Physician, 
mentioned by Eusebius, a martyr; of Julius Africanus, about 
225; of Zenobius of Sidon, a martyr under Diocletian; of The- 
odotus, physician and Bishop of Laodicea, about 305; of Cos- 
mas and Damian, Christian physicians. The systematic care of 
the sick in the early Church is too well known to need illustra- 
tion. As for the vexed question of demoniacal possession, the 
real interest in these narratives lies in this that our Lord, and 
the Church after Him, dealt therapeutically not only with 
bodily disease but with some cases of what looked like des- 
perate wickedness, thus showing that moral disorder may pro- 
ceed from causes partly outside the will of the agent, from 
causes analogous to those which produce bodily disease, which 
our Lord, using the language of His time, spoke of in the 
same terms as "bondage to Satan/' Christ recognized the inter- 
dependence of soul and body, and taught us that not only is 
sin disease, but that bodily or mental disease may be the cause 
of sin. 

The history of religion in the third and fourth centuries 
favors the view that Christianity made its way to ascendancy 
partly as a religion of healing. In this period a deep gloom and 
disquiet brooded over the Roman Empire. Signs of degen- 
eracy, which had been first noticed long before, had become 
more and more ominous; it was now too clear that "the whole 
head was sick, and the whole heart faint/' We who live in an 
age of material progress can hardly understand the effect on 
the human mind of living in an age of rapid decline. For civili- 
zation was then obviously breaking up. Wealth was dwindling, 
literature and art decaying, population shrinking rapidly, while 
swarms of warlike barbarians were pressing in from every side 
to divide the sick man's inheritance. The causes of this racial 
decay have never been adequately explained: they remain a 
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problem for historical philosophers, but of the fact there can 
be no doubt. At such a time those who turn to God seek Him 
as the Healer. Salvation for them has its original meaning, 
restoration to health. Health of soul, health of mind, health 
of body; national health and individual health for these man 
prayed, and gave a ready ear to any who promised relief. 

Various religions of healing became prominent in this 
epoch, notably the worship of Aesculapius, whose temple on 
the island in the Tiber was crowded by votaries, as were count- 
less other shrines of his in various parts of the empire. 'To 
God the Savior 77 was the regular title of dedicatory offerings 
in his temples. Christianity was not behindhand in offering the 
same benefits. It is noteworthy that Celsus, whose attack upon 
the religion of Christ was probably written near the close of 
the second century, argued with great earnestness that Aescu- 
lapius, and not Christ, was the true healer. He evidently felt 
that this was one of the keys of the position. Origen, in his 
answer, is troubled by the wonderful cures wrought by Aescu- 
lapius, which he cannot deny; he magnifies those wrought in 
the name of Christ, and rather weakly suggests that the others 
may be the work of a demon. Whatever may be the truth 
about these cures, pagan and Christian alike believed that the 
true Savior of mankind must be a healer of bodies and minds 
as well as of souls. 

It would perhaps be rash to give much weight to the fre- 
quency with which medical metaphors are used in the early 
Fathers, particularly in the Alexandrines. Clement, for in- 
stance, calls baptism "a sovereign remedy/' and Tertullian 
"the medicinal water 77 ; the Eucharist is to Irenaeus "the elixir 
that gives immortality, 77 and penance is to Cyprian "the true 
medicine' 7 ; while the Apostolic Constitutions contain an elab- 
orate comparison between the duties of a bishop and those of 
a surgeon. It is more interesting to find the same writers con- 
descending to give rules for health in their religious discourses. 
Clement, for instance, recommends bathing, walking and 
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gymnastics. Some of the earliest representations of our Lord 
in Christian art bear a strong resemblance to one of the Aescu- 
lapius types. 

During the Dark Ages this connection between the two 
branches of the healing art was loosened, because by a strange 
and temporary aberration the Church ceased to honor a 
healthy, active life, and reserved its favor for the squalid and 
half insane austerities of the monks and hermits. And when at 
the Renaissance an attempt was made to make science reli- 
gious, and religion scientific, there was a tendency to look to 
magic as the mediating principle. "Medicine/' says Paracelsus, 
"has four pillars philosophy, astrology, alchemy, and reli- 
gion." The time was evidently not ripe for the priest and the 
physician to help each other. They could only hinder each 
other, and it was better for both that they should work sepa- 
rately. Medicine could make no progress till it had freed itself 
from spells and charms and amulets; and religion, too, was 
only corrupted by such superstitions. Do not suppose that I 
am advocating any return to the methods of barbarous super- 
stition, the recrudescence of which in our day I deeply regret. 

The divorce between the two branches of the healing art is, 
in itself, a misfortune. The subjects with which medicine and 
pastoral work are concerned are partly the same. The same 
bad habits and evil passions have to be dealt with by the doc- 
tor and by the spiritual adviser. Their objects are the same 
to expel disease and disorder, and restore health. It cannot be 
right that their methods should be so totally different. Not 
only do the theologian and the physiologist ignore each other, 
but their theories as to the origin of moral evil seem to be 
diametrically opposed. The old theological doctrine was that 
sin is essentially rebellion against God, a perversion of the will. 
It is assumed that we are rational and self-determining agents, 
and that when we sin we deliberately choose the worse instead 
of the better course. Science, on the other hand, seems to re- 
gard almost all immoral and anti-social conduct as sympto- 
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matic of nervous degeneration, inherited or acquired. In some 
cases this physiological back-sliding is stamped on the bodily 
form, and we have what even in Shakespeare's time was called 
a"stigmatic": 

A fellow by the hand of Nature marked, 
Quoted, and signed to do a deed of shame 

one of those unfortunates who, as Bacon says, "have their re- 
venge on nature, doing ill by nature as nature has done by 
them, and being void of natural affection/' 

Well, here are two very different theories as to the immedi- 
ate cause of human sin and misery. Both theories are held by 
reasonable men who in different ways may claim to be special- 
ists in the healing art. Surely some attempt should be made 
by both sides to understand each other's position. On the one 
hand, I am convinced that all clergy, teachers and parents, 
ought to acquaint themselves with some of the fundamental 
facts about the connection of mind and body. I have myself 
seen cases where clever, neurotic boys have been left without 
any of the special care, any of the timely warnings, which their 
condition requires, and who in consequence have fallen into 
ill-health, mental trouble, or vicious habits which might have 
been avoided if their parents and teachers had known the true 
state of the case. For the clergy such knowledge ought to be 
obligatory. The Roman Catholic priest learns a great deal by 
hearing confessions; I have heard it said that the Roman 
Church is the only religious body which knows how to treat 
sin therapeutically. Habitual confession is no more to be rec- 
ommended than habitual visits to a physician, but it is a 
reproach to our Church that occasional consultation is not 
looked upon as a matter of course. 

On the other side, it is deplorable to find in some scientific 
books no mention of religion except as one of the predisposing 
causes of insanity! The mistake is the more strange because we 
find that these same writers fully recognize the connection of 
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moral conduct with mental health. "Almost every form of 
mental disorder/' I have read, "begins with moral alienation." 
And again, "It is notoriously unsafe to count the recovery of 
a deranged person sure, till he has returned to the sentiments 
and affections of his natural character/ 7 In many cases I can- 
not help thinking that the evil might have been averted if the 
patient had been brought under wholesome Christian influ- 
ences. How many poor tormented souls, tied and bound by 
the chain of sins which seem almost to have been born in 
them, bowed down by a load of heavy depression which they 
can neither understand nor resist, driven this way and that by 
gusts of passion or appetite which sweep over them like 
storms, might be steadied and disciplined and encouraged and 
saved by being brought to the foot of the Cross! "Come unto 
Me, all ye that are weary and heavy laden, and I will give you 
rest/' Our physicians, as well as we clergy, ought to know that 
this promise is true, and they ought not to shrink from telling 
their patients that it is true. Some of them, who, I suppose, 
hear more confessions than almost any priest, know it well, 
and such advice comes with double force from a layman; but 
too often the physician does not say the few words which 
might do more good than any prescription. 

I do not wish to make too much of bodily health as an 
element in the spiritual life. Our bodies and brains, however 
well they are cared for, will only last a few years. The health 
of the soul is so far from being bound up with the health of 
the body that, as an old English writer says, "The good man 
feels old age rather by the strength of his soul than by the 
weakness of his body"; or, in the still more beautiful words 
of St. Paul, "We know that though our outward man perish, 
yet our inward man is renewed day by day; for though our 
earthly house of this tabernacle be dissolved, we have a build- 
ing of God, a house not made with hands, eternal in the heav- 
ens/' Yet still I believe that we shall best advance towards the 
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perfect man, not by separating our eternal from our temporal 
soundness, but of striving that all agencies which aim at mak- 
ing mankind healthier, happier and better may understand 
each other, respect each other, and, so far as possible, co- 
operate. 



u 

AN OLD-TIME CHARACTER 

This is none other but the house of God, and this is 
the gate of heaven.-GENESis 28:17. 

I will not let thee go, except thou bless me.-GENESis 
32:26. 



THE character of Jacob as drawn in Genesis seems to be 
a strange compound of spirituality and worldliness. He is pre- 
sented to us as a schemer and a religious man who found the 
reward of his piety in supplanting his elder brother. Not a 
very likely type, we may think; but we cannot read the char- 
acter without being reminded that we are separated by three 
thousand years and almost as many miles from the patriarchal 
East, and the visions which Jacob saw at critical periods of 
his life are rich in symbolical meaning. Without any ingenuity 
they may be so interpreted as to be one of the most deeply 
instructive passages in the early part of the Old Testament. 

The early vision came to him when he was a young man 
who was on his way to find a wife among the daughters of his 
uncle, with whom he was to spend the night at a place which 
was afterwards known as Bethel-God's House. It is not a 
place where God has set visible signs of His Glory or His 
Goodness. It is not like other sacred spots. Not like the fortress 
rock of Athens rising high and clear. Not like Jerusalem about 
which the predominating hills stand "as the Lord standeth 
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about His people/ 7 Yet here Jacob found the House of God 
and the Gate of Heaven. 

God does not need any stage scenery when He wishes to 
speak to us. The humble cottage, the ugly and mean street, 
the unadorned Quaker meetinghouse, are the true friends of 
God. Those things matter little. God is everywhere, and we 
may find Him, or rather He may find us, anywhere. Nothing 
could be less dramatic than the circumstances of the Incarna- 
tion. Bethlehem, the least of the cities of Judea, is externally 
not more glorious than Bethel. 

And what a vision it was that Jacob saw! A ladder from 
earth to heaven. Many prophets and wise men have desired to 
find that ladder. It has been the life work of many a pure and 
noble spirit to look for that ladder. Many are still looking for 
it, groping in the darkness, if, perchance, they may get their 
hand on the lowest rung of that ladder. Men have fought and 
raged. They have prayed and fasted, they have fought, killed, 
and died for the sake of that ladder set up from the earth and 
reaching to heaven. Jacob sees it in a vision, and others have 
seen it by faith and hope. It reaches from earth to heaven, 
and the angel guard are passing up and down upon it. 

You will remember that this verse is quoted in the Gospels. 
It is referred to in the Gospels in the first chapter of John. 
Our Lord promised His disciples that they should see heaven 
opened and the angels of God ascending and descending upon 
the Son of Man. We must pause for a moment on this verse, 
which is remarkable as it is the only reference to angels in 
John. 

What does this promise refer to? Not, I think, to the second 
coming of Christ, but to the presence of Christ in the world, 
which did not come to an end at the Ascension but became 
a spiritual and invisible Presence. The Incarnation is the open- 
ing of Heaven. He came down the ladder, and it remains open. 
We may call Christ Himself the Ladder the only way to the 
Father. That is the way that we must follow, the truth that we 
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must believe, the life that we must live. "Without the way/' 
says Thomas a Kempis, "there is no going, without the truth 
there is no believing, and without the life there is no living/ 7 

The messengers of God are going up and down the ladder. 
That is the profound truth here. "All living things/' say the 
disciples of Plato, "are drawn upwards towards the Divine face 
of the Alpha 77 all longing to return to the eternal home which 
they have left. All are struggling up the ladder which perhaps 
it would be better for them not to have descended. Let us, if 
we can, destroy the decay which so closely shuts us in here 
below, and let us fly away to that far country. It is a beautiful 
thought, but it is not quite the Christian view of earth. Exist- 
ence for us is not an error or a misfortune. We have to come 
down the ladder as often as we go up. We go up it to see the 
vision, but we come down it to execute the task which the 
vision lays upon us. Heavenly visions do not only come to us 
to enjoy. They always come in a cloud so that they make all 
things according to the pattern shown them in the Bible. 

Yes, the angels come down the ladder as often as they go 
up. There is a constant stream of traffic upon that stairway. 
Our prayers are those angels ever going up and down. Up to 
gain help and inspiration down to bring a little bit of Heaven, 
a breath of diviner air into this world of struggling humanity. 
If we ever find ourselves for a moment for a while on the 
mount of vision, the mount of transfiguration, we say, do we 
not, with St. Peter: "Lo, it is good for us to be here! 77 And so 
it is, but not to stay there, or a thick cloud will soon come 
between us and the vision. Our work lies down below a de- 
mon, perhaps, to cast out in that place in any case, some 
task for the sake of our Master, who shows Himself to us 
clothed with light. 

More than twenty years have passed. Jacob is now a middle- 
aged man who has known life the rough and the smooth of 
it; and now he has to face the consequences of his own dissipa- 
tion. He has to meet the brother whom he wronged and sup- 
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planted, Esau, who is no match for him in intellect, but who 
is his superior in violence, for he is the stronger. This may 
prove to be the last day of Jacob's life, and it is now that he 
sees another vision, very unlike the earlier one. We have gone 
from Bethel, the house of God, to Peniel, the face of God. 
The earlier vision was the scene of glory, populous with bright 
messengers of God. The later is a grim and solitary wrestle 
with a mysterious adversary. 

Do we ask why the bright vision came first and the dark 
vision later? Well, the religion of the child is different from 
the religion of the grown man. It is right for the child to see 
Heaven opened and angels going up and down the ladder, but 
the grown man has to pass through fire and water before he 
can see the world bathed in such bright sunshine again. He 
has to grapple with the truth of existence and unknown forces. 
I think it is a sign of growing nobility in Jacob's character that 
he should see such a vision at such a time. The commonplace 
man when he believes himself to be in danger of death, does 
not mediate upon the mystery of life. Very different thoughts 
fill his mind. The vision of Peniel is surely the vision of a 
brave man as well as a poet and a dreamer. 

The vision is singularly impressive and unlike anything else 
in the Old Testament. That lonely struggling in the darkness 
with a mysterious antagonist who will neither conquer nor 
yield, a wrestler who will not throw or be thrown, an opponent 
whom he can feel but not see, and who refuses to tell his 
name. 

Is not this a strikingly vivid image of human life as many 
men and women find it? Our life is a struggle and a wrestle 
for life or death, but who is our antagonist? Whether he 
means well or ill by us, and what may be the issue of the 
struggleof the contest? We may forget the mystery of our 
warfare in the excitement of the struggle, but at times it comes 
over us very strongly, and we say to our unseen opponent, 'Tell 
me thy name"--"Thy name" because, you know, that word 
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means a great deal in Hebrew. A man's name is that which 
stresses his character and tells us all about him. The name of 
God means the revelation of the character of God, and to 
know the name of God means to know what God is and how 
we are to approach Him. "Oh that I knew where I might find 
Him!/' cries Job, as many have cried since. 'Tell me Thy 
name." "Show me the answer to the great riddle of existence." 
And the answer comes: "Why dost thou ask my name?" 
"Thou couldst not understand it. Such knowledge is too great 
for thee. No man who sees my face can live." 

And so the great question remains unanswered, and it must 
be until we pass beyond the veil. The first streaks of dawn are 
visible in the sky, and the mysterious visitor is clearly about 
to depart. "I will not let thee go," cries Jacob; "except thou 
bless me." And this prayer is not refused. The blessing is be- 
stowed, and Jacob, the supplanter, becomes Israela prince 
before God. He has been alone with God, wrestling, not 
against God, but for and with God, against his own wild self. 
He has prevailed. Henceforth he is for the first time a true 
man. The shifty and insincere elements of his character have 
gone out and are discarded. He was weak, but he has fought 
and won. Jacob is now Israel. 

I understand this part of the story to mean that we are right 
to wrestle for the knowledge of the truth. We are right to ask 
God to tell us His Name, but more than that, we must be 
content with God's blessing instead, and struggle in other 
words, rewarded not by the solution of the question but by 
the ennoblement of our characters. It is like the response made 
to Moses' petition, "Show me Thy glory." "I will make all 
my goodness pass before thee." That is really enough for us 
here, that we have the hope of seeing the glory hereafter. We 
wrestle until the breaking of the day, and before the breaking 
of the day the blessing is bestowed upon us. 

When the day breaks and the mysterious friend-enemy 
leaves us, what do we find? The breaking of the day is the end 
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of a life's dream. "I will behold Thy face in righteousness: I 
shall be satisfied, when I awake in Thy likeness/' That is all 
we can say. There are many, many at least of those who have 
long left this world, our dear friends while they lived, who 
could tell us more, for they have passed up the stairway, their 
warfare is accomplished, they have won their blessing and per- 
haps now they know the name of God. They have passed from 
Bethel to Peniel. From the house of God, to the face of God, 
and it is well that, in God's good mercy, there may yet be an- 
other meeting for those who have walked in the house of God. 
They will have much to teach and we to learn. 



75 
TWO PHARISEES ON THEMSELVES 

By the grace of God I am what I am.-l CORINTHIANS 
15:10. 

God, I thank thee, that I am not as other men are.- 
LUKE 18:11. 



You may perhaps have noticed that there is a kind of 
connection between this Epistle and Gospel. In both of them 
we have a Pharisee giving an account of himself. St. Paul had 
lived as a Pharisee "according to the straitest sect of our reli- 
gion" before his conversion to Christianity. He had had the 
same training and lived in the same religious circle as the 
Pharisee in the Gospel story. We cannot fancy St. Paul, even 
in that period of his life, standing and thanking God that he 
was not as other men are; but he tells us himself that he was 
at that time "blameless," as far as legal Pharisaic righteousness 
went. But no sooner had he acknowledged Christ as his Mas- 
ter than he ceased to consider himself blameless. From that 
time forward his pride and bigotry gave place to a humility 
which grew ever deeper to the end of his life. Three times, at 
different dates, he gives us his estimate of himself if, for our 
present purposes, we may disregard the uncertainty felt by 
some critics about the authorship of the Ephesians and the 
Pastoral Epistles. The first, in this Epistle, is, "I am not meet 
to be called an Apostle." The second, in the Ephesians, is "To 
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me, who am less than the least of all saints, is this grace given/' 
The third, in the First Epistle to Timothy, is "Christ came 
into the world to save sinners, of whom I am chief/' The 
lowest estimate seems to be the latest. 

Let us now turn to the other Pharisee who went up into 
the Temple to pray. He stands, we are told, posts himself in 
his accustomed station, where other worshipers expect to see 
him and proceeds to thank God that he is an eminently re- 
spectable person. And so he is, judged by any ordinary stand- 
ards. His moral character is unblemished; he is honorable and 
just in business matters, scrupulously regular in his religious 
duties, and extremely generous with his money. How many 
people give away anything like a tithe of their incomes, to say 
nothing of fasting twice a week, if that is a merit? Why did 
he go back to his house not justified without any blessing on 
his prayers? 

The fault of the Pharisee was not exactly pride, but self- 
satisfaction. The word does not perhaps seem to us to convey 
a very serious charge; there are many worse faults than that, 
we may think. Perhaps there are; but it would be hardly too 
much to say that our Lord seems to have regarded self-satisfac- 
tion as the most dangerous state into which a man can fall. 
We read in St. John that when Jesus had healed a blind man, 
and declared that He was come into the world to give sight 
to the spiritually blind, some of the Pharisees who were with 
Him asked scornfully, "Are we blind also?" to which our Lord 
answered solemnly: "If ye were blind, ye should have no sin; 
but now ye say, We see; therefore your sin remaineth." It is 
the same warning which in the Apocalypse is addressed to the 
Church of Laodicea: 'Thou sayest, I am rich and have need 
of nothing, and knowest not that thou art wretched and miser- 
able and poor and blind and naked/' We find the same tone 
in all our Lord's denunciations of the religious misleaders of 
the Jewish people, which in their tremendous severity contrast 
so strongly with His tender consideration for the penitent out- 
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cast. It is not that self-satisfaction is a greater sin than extor- 
tion or injustice or adultery; it is that self-satisfaction is an 
absolute bar to future progress. The self-satisfied man cannot 
learn anything; he may get worse, but he cannot get better till 
he divests himself of the mantle of his self-esteem. 

Our Lord found that there was one class, and one only, on 
whom His teaching and example were thrown away. This was 
not the criminal class, nor even the covetous money-making 
class -Zacchaeus and Matthew the publican obeyed the call. 
No, it was the pre-eminently religious class, those from whom 
most might have been expected. They alone learned nothing, 
because they thought that they had nothing to learn. The 
publicans and outcasts went into the kingdom of heaven be- 
fore the priests and lawyers and Pharisees, because the former 
were capable of repentance, of gratitude, and of love, while 
the latter "trusted in themselves that they were righteous, and 
despised others 7 ' including the Son of God who was come to 
save them. 

The pages of history and our own observation may teach us 
the same lesson. It is self-satisfaction that everywhere stops 
progress; the two cannot exist together. A man comes into the 
world with great gifts; at first he makes a good use of them. 
This is the time when he does his best work, as a rule just 
before the world discovers him. After he has succeeded, we 
too often trace a lamentable falling off. There is no further 
real advance in the man himself. Fresh honors may be heaped 
upon him, but each is less deserved than the last. He is now 
satisfied with himself and forthwith the vision once so keen 
becomes faint, the ready hand loses its cunning, the sure feet 
stumble; well if the conscience too does not become blunted, 
and if the man does not become a humbug and a hypocrite. 
Even in the affairs of this world, the man who counts himself 
to have apprehended has shot his bolt; there will be nothing 
more of interest to say about him. 

There is a story of the sculptor Thorwaldsen. A friend found 
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him depressed and asked the reason. He replied: "My genius 
is decaying. Here is my statue of Christ. It is the first of my 
works which has satisfied me. Hitherto I have never come near 
the idea in my mind. I shall have no more great thoughts/ 7 

In the life of the soul this law holds even more strongly, 
because here self-satisfaction is more absurd, false, and danger- 
ous than in our outer lives. If we aim at some worldly object, 
we may gain it and feel some satisfaction; but if there be any 
man who can go into God's house and say, ''God, I thank 
thee that I am what thou seest me to be/' he must know very 
little either of God or of his own heart. How different is the 
language of God's saints when they feel themselves to be 
standing in the presence of their Maker! When Job, who in 
his grievous affliction had questioned the justice of God's gov- 
ernment, saw unfolded before him part of the majesty and 
splendor of the scheme of the universe, he exclaimed, "I had 
heard of thee by the hearing of the ear, but now mine eye 
seeth thee. Therefore I abhor myself and repent in dust and 
ashes." When Isaiah saw his wondrous vision, he cried: "Woe 
is me, for I am undone, because I am a man of unclean lips; 
for mine eyes have seen the King, the Lord of Hosts." When 
St. Peter saw the wonder on the Lake of Gennesaret, he said: 
"Depart from me, for I am a sinful man, O Lord." 

In all parts of the Bible we have "the fear of the Lord" 
spoken of as the proper attitude of man; and we are now told 
that we need not be afraid at all! Our self-satisfaction may be 
the result of putting our achievements too high, or of setting 
our standards too low. The second is, I think, more common 
than the first. Christianity is a heroic religion, and we are 
satisfied if our careers can be summed up in the words which 
we see sometimes on old tombstones: "He lived respected and 
died regretted." St. Paul, however, had a very different stand- 
ard, not only for himself but for all his converts. "Till ye all 
come in the unity of the faith and in the knowledge of the 
Son of God unto a perfect man, unto the measure of the 
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stature of the fullness of Christ." "Be ye therefore perfect, 
even as your Father in heaven is perfect." We must under- 
stand such words in a sense which makes them reasonable; for 
God demands nothing of us which He will not enable us to 
perform; a Divine command is itself a promise of help. Per- 
fection in a human being is not absolute but relative; it is the 
fulfilment of that kind and degree of excellence which each 
of us was meant to exhibit. But in a sense the standard is abso- 
lute; it is one which we can never suppose for a moment that 
we have reached. 

Those who have scoffed at Christian humility as a starve- 
ling, nerveless virtue, unfitting us to take a manly and active 
part in life, have totally misunderstood its nature. We can see 
from St. Paul's own language about himself how far humility 
is from self-contempt. Pride and self-contempt are alike in 
this, that they both forbid any attempt at improvement. They 
are alike in this also, that they both blind us to realities. The 
proud man cannot see things as they are, because he is always 
getting in his own light. Self-contempt prevents us from see- 
ing, and cheerfully undertaking the work that God means us 
to do. It is a strange thing that the literature of the cloister, 
in many ways so edifying and helpful, is unsatisfactory when 
it deals with those two virtues which are spoiled by thinking 
about them purity and humility. True humility is not over- 
diffident, because, though we have no power of ourselves to 
help ourselves, "our sufficiency is of God/' 

The foundation of St. Paul's "glorying" and of his self- 
abasement alike is the conviction that he is a chosen instru- 
ment in the hand of God, a weak and imperfect instrument 
used by the Master's hand to accomplish the Master's work. 
He feels pride and thankfulness in being thus used; but he 
knows that he does not furnish the force and the skill which 
guide the tool. At times he knows that he is a fellow-worker 
with God the most glorious and inspiring thought that can 
animate the human mind; at other times he knows that he is 
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wrestling against the powers of evil, within him as well as 
without. The more clearly we perceive the opportunities of 
doing good which God has placed in our hands, the more we 
shall feel our need of praying with the Publican, "God be 
merciful to me a sinner," when we remember how many of 
these opportunities we have allowed to slip, and how often 
we have done positive harm instead of good. 

To religious people the danger of self-satisfaction, and the 
false security which it brings, often come in the guise of pas- 
sive reliance on the means of grace, and contentment with the 
observance of rules and traditions of the elders. This was the 
special danger of Pharisaism, and we have many Pharisees 
among us still. The Gospel of Christ tears up this false confi- 
dence by the roots; but now as then it is very difficult to con- 
vince the Pharisee that God will not be satisfied with the plea: 
"All these things have I kept from my youth up/' 



16 
DR. JOHNSON'S RELIGIOUS FAITH 

Honour all men. Love the brotherhood. Fear God. Hon- 
our the King.-l PETER 2:17. 



ONE of the practical difficulties in the conduct of life is 
to adjust the rival claims of the different social organisms to 
which we belong. We have duties to our families, to our pro- 
fession or trade, to our Church, to our country, to the whole 
comity of civilized nations, to humanity at large, and, of 
course, we have duties to God. These last, however, cannot 
be put by the side of the others, because our duty to God con- 
sists largely in doing our duty to our neighbor as in God's 
sight. Some of the worst blunders and crimes in history have 
been the result of making one of the many social organisms 
to which we belong absolute and tyrannical, so that our duties 
to it are allowed to swallow up or sweep away our duties to all 
others. Some people live exclusively for the advancement of 
their own family, which is an enlarged selfishness; others de- 
velop what is now called class-consciousness, and are willing to 
inflict terrible injuries on society generally in fighting the bat- 
tles of that section of it to which they happen to belong; 
others are fanatically attached to their religious denomination, 
and become intolerant bigots; others are so carried away by 
patriotism that they are incapable of feeling charitably or act- 
ing justly towards other nations, especially if their own country 
is or has been lately at war. These are only some instances of 
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the dangers into which we fall if we allow one set of duties, 
or one class of loyalties, to swallow up all the rest. 

St. Peter's words are intended to guard us against this error. 
The order of his maxims seems to be haphazard; but the four 
duties which he enumerates cover most of our moral obliga- 
tions. We are to honor all men, without respect to nationality 
or creed or color or class; for all are children of God, and every 
personality has its rights, which must not be infringed. We are 
to love the brotherhood, which means the Christian Church; 
the early Christians spoke of themselves as "The Brethren/' 
We are to fear God; we owe Him awe and reverence as well 
as love, for it is only perfect love that casteth out fear; and 
none of us can boast that he is yet made perfect in love. And 
lastly, we are to honor the King, that is to say, the civil gov- 
ernment under which we live. Humanity, churchmanship, reli- 
gion, loyalty or patriotism these are the four social duties in 
which St. Peter makes the whole duty of man consist. 

I have thought this text appropriate to the present occasion, 
on which the citizens of Lichfield are met together in their 
Cathedral Church to do honor to the memory of their greatest 
citizen I had almost said our greatest citizen, for I am proud 
to remember that my family has been closely connected with 
this county and diocese for three hundred years, and that one 
of them was a residentiary canon of this cathedral during the 
later part of Dr. Johnson's life. 

Let us remind ourselves how Samuel Johnson obeyed these 
four precepts. "Honor all men." In an age when social dis- 
tinctions were too much emphasized, and the greatness of a 
nation measured too much by the splendor and refinement of 
a small class, he had already discovered that "the true state of 
every nation is the state of common life." His attitude toward 
the poor, says a recent biographer, included the whole of sym- 
pathy and understanding, but not one tittle of sentiment. 
They had the benefit of the greater part of his small income; 
he gave constantly both to those who had claims on him and 
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to those who had none, "really loving the poor/' says Mrs. 
Thrale, "as I never yet saw anyone else do, with an earnest 
desire to make them happy, and insisting on giving them not 
merely relief but indulgence and pleasure." His very home he 
made into a retreat for the lame, the blind, the sad and the 
sorrowful, and he treated these humble friends with at least 
as ceremonious a courtesy as he would have used to so many 
people of fashion. Johnson's equality was that of the moralist, 
not of the politician. He was no leveler, and observed care- 
fully the marks of respect that were then customary, without 
abating a jot of that proper pride which the typical English- 
man knows how to combine with a due recognition of social 
distinctions. He plainly loved men as men, and for this reason 
hated slavery, at a time when it was generally defended. When 
the Americans began to complain of being taxed by the British 
Parliament, he exclaimed, "How is that we hear the loudest 
yelps for liberty among the drivers of negroes?" and he did 
not spare the planters in our West Indian islands. 

But perhaps the most touching story of Johnson's humanity 
is one which can be told only in BoswelFs words. "Coming 
home late one night he found a poor woman lying in the 
street, so much exhausted that she could not walk; he took her 
on his back and carried her to his house, where he discovered 
that she was one of those wretched females who had fallen 
into the lowest state of vice, poverty and disease. Instead of 
harshly upbraiding her, he had her taken care of with all ten- 
derness for a long time at considerable expense, and endeav- 
ored to put her in a virtuous way of living." It was equally 
characteristic of the man that he always went out himself 
to buy oysters for his favorite cat, fearing that his Negro serv- 
ant might be hurt in his feelings at being asked to wait upon 
an animal. His love of conversation was part of his broad 
human sympathy. He blamed his countrymen for remaining 
silent in the presence of strangers, and differed from the moral- 
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ists of the cloister in thinking that "solitude is dangerous to 
reason without being favorable to virtue/' 

The second of St. Peter's precepts, "Love the brotherhood/' 
may be taken in a slightly different sense, and applied to John- 
son's own circle of friends. A man's friends are a good indica- 
tion of one side at least of his character. There have been great 
men who have almost deliberately surrounded themselves with 
associates very inferior to themselves. They have preferred the 
admiration of persons who intellectually could not compete 
with them. Sometimes very able men have failed as organizers 
because they have chosen, or been able to keep, only poor 
subordinates. Johnson's friends were the most brilliant men 
of his time. Never, probably, has such a distinguished group 
sat habitually round one table. Some of the members had un- 
doubtedly more genius than Johnson himself. Yet they were 
content with his leadership, because they loved the man and 
knew that he loved them. Amid all the merciless repartees 
which he dealt out to his associates, there was never any doubt 
of the affection between him and his victims, and few will 
need to be reminded of the touching scenes round his death- 
bed. In our busier life, such coteries are rare. But most of us 
have a circle of friends, and the wise man tries to keep his 
friendship green, even at the cost of some time and trouble. 
"Love the brotherhood." 

Thirdly, the subject of this address feared God. He was a 
layman, and a layman who might, if he had chosen, have had 
a much easier life in Holy Orders than was his as a man of 
letters. He lived among men some of whom were not, in the 
ordinary sense of the word, religious, and his circle contained 
avowed free-thinkers. But there was no question about the 
reality of his religious faith. It is less certain whether his faith 
was not a torment to him as well as his strength and stay. For 
he was frequently miserable at the thought that he might lose 
his soul and go to hell. There was something morbid in this, 
perhaps, as there certainly was in his haunting fear of death, 
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for which nobody should presume to blame him. The fear of 
death is a trial which some good people suffer from all their 
lives, while many who, are not good never feel it at all. And 
as for the fear of God, I say deliberately that it is one of the 
worst signs in modern Christianity that men and women do 
not fear God. Religion without fear is not the religion of the 
New Testament any more than of the Old. Our Lord, you 
will remember, said to his disciples: 'Tear not them that kill 
the body, and after that have no more that they can do. But 
I will warn you whom you shall fear. Fear Him who after He 
hath killed, hath power to cast into hell; yea, I say unto you, 
fear Him." And the author of the Epistle to the Hebrews 
prays that we may "have grace to serve God acceptably with 
reverence and godly fear. For our God is a consuming fire." 

Boswell tells us how Johnson took him to the Church of 
St. Clement Danes, in the midst of the turmoil of the Strand 
and Fleet Street, on Good Friday, 1773, and how he heard, 
and would never forget, his master pronouncing with tremu- 
lous earnestness the awful petition in the Litany: "In the hour 
of death and in the day of judgment, good Lord deliver us/' 

In his private notebooks we have the record of the resolu- 
tions, the self-reproaches, and the thanksgivings, of a good 
but very human man, who knew his faults, and wrestled with 
them not much more successfully than we do with ours. 
Happy they who have nothing worse on their conscience than 
occasional fits of laziness and idle hours. We have also his 
prayers, which I think his friends never saw. They are among 
the best prayers in our language so absolutely sincere and 
manly, so full of deep feeling without any sentimentality. We 
are grateful also to his biographer for such little touches as 
this: "After we had offered up our private devotions and had 
chatted a little from our beds, Dr. Johnson said, 'God bless 
us both for Jesus Christ's sake. Good night/ I pronounced 
'Amen/ He fell asleep immediately/ 7 

The last precept, "Honor the King," was never any trouble 
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to Johnson. He loved his country and its constitution with 
simple conviction. His famous saying that "Patriotism is the 
last refuge of a scoundrel" must not be taken out of its con- 
text, and it is so far true that we have had many politicians 
whom we should be glad to see driven to what apparently 
would be their last refuge. In his personal interview with the 
King he acquitted himself with a manly and respectful dignity. 
There is, however, one passage in his writings, in connection 
with love of country, which strikes us as strange, as showing 
how much more lightly national anxieties were taken in the 
eighteenth century. "Sir, this is cant. Public affairs vex no 
man/ 7 And when remonstrated with, he added: "Sir, I have 
never slept an hour less, nor ate an ounce less meat" on ac- 
count of the turbulence of the times. I suppose there are few 
of us here who did not spend some sleepless nights during the 
war, when our armies seemed to be in great danger. But it 
would not be fair to compare the two periods. The contem- 
poraries of Johnson never had to face such an ordeal as we 
have gone through. Johnson's famous maxim, "Clear your 
mind of cant," is permanently valuable, especially if we re- 
member that the emphasis is on the word mind. We have to 
make some concessions to fashion and custom in our outward 
demeanor; but our thoughts should be as clear and unpreju- 
diced as we can make them. 

Johnson is a national hero because he is such a typical 
Englishman. We know him better than we know our own 
contemporaries. We understand him as no foreigner could 
understand him, and we find in him most of the qualities 
which we admire, and some of the foibles which we are most 
willing to excuse. There is something which appeals to our 
sympathies in the combination of great physical strength with 
life-long constitutional infirmity; of great industry with natural 
indolence; of real aflfectionateness with bearish manners; of 
robust intellect with simple faith. It pleases us to hear this 
sincere Christian say that "a man is seldom so innocently occu- 
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pied as when he is making money/' It is obviously true, but 
we are afraid to say so. He knew by bitter experience that 
"slow rises worth by poverty depressed." His description of 
the sufferings of the poor scholar is not rhetorical; he passed 
through it all himself. 

Yet hope not life from grief and danger free, 
Nor think the doom of man reversed for thee: 
Deign on the passing world to turn thine eyes, 
And pause awhile from letters to be wise; 
There mark what ills the scholar's life assail, 
Toil, envy, want, the patron and the jail; 
See nations, slowly wise and meanly just, 
To buried merit raise the tardy bust. 
If dreams yet flatter, once again attend. 
Hear Lydiat's life and Galileo's end. 

'This poor scholar/' said Lord Chesterfield, "behaved in ex- 
actly the same way to superiors, equals, and inferiors, and 
therefore by a necessary consequence, absurdly to two of 
them." No better example could be given of the false notion 
of good manners among the old oligarchy, as contrasted with 
the real good breeding, as we should now all agree to call it, 
showed by Dr. Johnson. This obstinate old Tory understood 
the Christian spirit of social equality far better than the Whig 
aristocrats. We continually come upon touches of this kind in 
Boswell's life, and they endear the memory of Johnson to us 
all, though many of his own writings have had their day and 
now seem to us pompous and unattractive. It is the man, more 
than the author, whom we have come here to honor today. 

Posthumous fame, said Marcus Aurelius, is forgetfulness, 
and Johnson might have agreed with him. But neither of the 
two men have been or ever will be forgotten. They belong to 
the very small class of men who are really known, loved and 
honored by posterityan enviable fate indeed. They have 
raised the common estimate of human nature; they had their 
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faults, but their characters are established beyond cavil. The 
French critic Taine expressed his wonder that the English 
should find so much to admire in Johnson. But we know why 
we admire him. He has made the sterling virtues of our race at- 
tractive and even amusing. We read the immortal biography 
partly to laugh over it, but we always put it down feeling that 
it has done us good. And we are surely right to thank God that 
such a man was a convinced Christian. How he would have 
pulled to pieces most of our puny modern prophets! But his 
method of argument cannot be imitated by us; the men who 
would have been his victims must go unpunished. 

We cannot help wondering how this humble-minded man 
would have taken it if he could have known of the services in 
his honor at his birthplace. "Sir/ 7 we can fancy him saying, 
"you are all much too kind to me; but a man must be in a 
wretched state indeed when such a compliment does not give 
him pleasure. God bless you all/' 



77 

THE NATURE OF RELIGIOUS 
FAITH 

If any man willeth to do his will, he shall know of the 
doctrine -JOHN 7:17. 



THESE words of our Blessed Lord seem to me to point the 
way to the solution of a very old controversy which still divides 
us. What is the nature of religious faith? Is it an act of trust, or 
is it conviction? Is it a working hypothesis, or the result of rea- 
soning? Is it an attitude of the will, which selects for accept- 
ance those ideas which help us to live as we desire to live, or is 
it an apprehension of absolute truth? The question was already 
discussed by the schoolmen of the Middle Ages, some of whom 
based faith on the mystical intuition which enlightens the eyes 
of the understanding, while others maintained that its nature 
is "practical, and in no way speculative." I wish to consider 
the question as a religious, not as a philosophical problem, and 
to treat it as a problem which deeply concerns every one of us. 
Let me sum up shortly what might be said on each side. 

Faith is, and must be, a venture; we walk by faith, not by 
sight. Faith is the resolution to stand or fall by the noblest 
hypothesis. It must be a matter of the will rather than of the 
intellect, both because ultimate truth is beyond our reach and 
because, whether consciously or unconsciously, our world is 
constructed out of those facts which interest us and bear upon 
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our own needs. We do not and cannot see life steadily and see 
it whole; we see what lies in our path the stepping-stones and 
stumbling-blocks which we have to use or avoid. We have to 
practice the difficult art of living in a world which we do not 
understand. Religion is the chief portion of this art. 

Truth in religion is relative to our spiritual needs; it has 
even been said that whatever helps our souls is true. From 
this point of view, religion is a kind of mind-cure; it is to be 
studied and practiced as a man learns an art, or uses a remedy. 
If we wish to learn an art, we put ourselves under a training 
which experts tell us will make us proficient in it; we are con- 
tent if this result follows. If we wish to remedy some physical 
defect in ourselves, the "true" remedy is that which cures us. 
For example, if our eyesight is bad, we buy a pair of spectacles 
which will help us to see like other people. We do not inquire 
whether the spectacles are "true"; their value for us depends 
on their not being true for healthy eyes. We are told that those 
who do not understand that this is the function of religion, 
criticize the beliefs of their neighbors from a wrong point of 
view. Such books, for example, as Lord Morley's essay on Com- 
promise waste a great deal of virtuous indignation on the in- 
tellectual disingenuousness of religious people, who, he says, 
profess to believe dogmas which they ought to know to be 
untrue. The assumption all through such books is that religious 
truth is a branch of scientific truth, whereas it is really a 
method of ordering the whole life with a view to the forma- 
tion of character. Those who think in this way set but a small 
value on the labors of critics and philosophers, unless they 
devote their talents to the advocacy of traditional dogmas. The 
Liberal Churchman seems to them to be a man who has taken 
up perhaps almost by accident the study of theology, and 
who treats it in an abstract manner like any other science, a 
method under which its religious value evaporates, and its 
therapeutic efficacy almost disappears. They can find many 
well-worn maxims ready to their hand, such as that "God has 
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not willed to save His people by dialectic/' and that "the 
heart has its reasons which the intellect knows not of." 

Scholars and thinkers must admit the partial truth of this 
charge against them. They know how easily the logical intellect 
transforms vital interests into dialectical counters. They know 
how easy it is to personify their own opinions and those of 
their opponents, labeled probably with their names, and to 
forget, in the excitement of an intellectual tournament, that 
they are dealing with the mysteries of time and eternity, and 
with the struggles of overburdened men and women to find 
their way "per tenebras in lucem," and to work out their own 
salvation with fear and trembling. The intellectual study of 
religion is an abstract science; so are all other sciences; and 
though the aim of philosophy is to coordinate, and at last to 
rise above abstractions, no sane thinker counts himself to have 
apprehended. 

And yet I cannot think that we ought to be content with a 
merely subjective and relative standard of truth in religion. 
The God who has made us for Himself, and who will not let 
our hearts rest till they find rest in Him, has not so hidden His 
face from us that we cannot know Him, however dimly and 
imperfectly, as He is. And we cannot really hold that there are 
for us two standards or two kinds of truth, one speculative or 
scientific, and the other practical. Our minds are not divided 
or divisible, and we cannot with impunity play tricks with our 
reason, either to stimulate our wills or to win inward peace. 
There is, after all, a sterling sincerity in the negations of the 
honest rationalist, which we miss in such utterances as this of 
Renan: "What a delight to the man who is weighted down by 
six days of toil, to come on the seventh to rest upon his knees, 
to contemplate all columns, arches, an altar, to listen to the 
chanting, to hear moral and consoling words. It is the privilege 
of pure sentiment to be invulnerable, and to play with poison 
without being hurt by it" This is no doubt a crude and half- 
contemptuous description of a very common attitude, which 
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is familiar to us in the phrase "the consolations of religion/' as 
if religion were a species of anodyne, a cure for soul-ache. There 
is surely a levity, an indifference to truth, or a deep scepticism, 
in those who can use such language. I prefer the harsh dictum 
of the rationalist, that every wish to believe, when it is dragged 
into the open, is a reason for doubt. 

There is an asceticism of the intellect, which, though it 
may be carried too far, is itself a noble thing. There are men 
who are afraid to accept what their souls their whole selves 
bid them to believe, because they know that they long to be- 
lieve it and because it cannot be proved. This kind of renuncia- 
tion is an act of homage to truth as an absolute principle; I do 
not think it injures the character, though it makes life less 
bright than it ought to be. But in those who indulge what is 
called the wish to believe; who fly under the wings of authority 
to escape the bufferings of doubt; who grasp at an inward 
peace which they have not earned; who make religion a matter 
of emotion or sentiment or aesthetic thrill I have observed 
that not only the intellect, but the moral sense loses its finer 
qualities. A faith that is procured ready-made gives but little 
guidance where no authoritative precepts can be had. It is in 
religious persons of this type that we find the most incurable 
obtuseness in the face of new duties not sanctioned by tradi- 
tionsuch, for example, as our obligations to the lower ani- 
mals, and to posterity. Nor do I think that this kind of religion 
often rises above enthusiastic loyalty to an institution; it does 
not seem to those outside to do much in making the institu- 
tion more worthy of loyalty. 

The social psychologists have failed, I think, to tell us what 
religious belief ought to be. They have missed what is the most 
essential quality of faith that it is a devotion to absolute 
values to which we pay homage as being absolute, eternal, uni- 
versal, and indestructible truths which claim our allegiance in 
their own right, as ends in themselves and not means to any- 
thing else, not even to our own happiness or the happiness of 
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others, or a better social order, or anything else that we wish 
for on earth. The religious man, of course, believes that the 
universe is under divine law, and that the law is ultimately in 
agreement with the spiritual laws which have been revealed to 
us. He believes that if he surrenders happiness as his immediate 
aim, he will win, for himself and others, what Christ in the 
Beatitudes calls blessedness, but which may, if we will, be 
called a higher and deeper happiness. But the objects of faith 
are beyond this bourn of time and place; they are not to be 
degraded into means for any earthly end; nor do their truth and 
value consist in the use which we can make of them. 

The psychologists have failed to show us what faith ought to 
be and may be. But they have done good service in laying bare 
the actual springs of what often passes for faith. The mind of 
the average man is a confused medley of sentiments, prej- 
udices, and self-centered interests, which determine his opin- 
ions on religion as on everything else. "Such as men themselves 
are, such will God appear to them to be," as a deep Christian 
thinker of the seventeenth century said. The religion of the 
average man is a reflection of his undisciplined self an un- 
assorted mixture of second-hand opinions, adopted in laziness 
and maintained in obstinacy. He never probes his mind, and is 
actually unable to distinguish between what he would like to 
believe and what he has reason to believe. The luxuriant crop 
of superstitions which at the present time chokes the soil of 
the national mind is the result of a mental indiscipline which 
hardly rises to the level of intellectual dishonesty, because the 
intellect never acts freely at all. 

The best account of faith that I know is that of Clement of 
Alexandria, who was, perhaps, not a great philosopher, but was 
one of the most enlightened as well as the most attractive of 
the Christian Fathers. He says that there are three stages in 
the spiritual life, Faith, Knowledge, and Love. Faith he de- 
fines as compendious knowledge (OWTO/AOS yvficns) and knowl- 
edge as scientific faith (ma cTrumjjtion/o?) . Faith and love, he 
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says, are not taught (ra d*pa ov 8i8acjKeT<u). He means that 
faith begins as an act of choice; it is an experiment which 
passes into an experience. It verifies itself with the help of 
reverent and open-minded inquiry (^-nycm), an inquiry which 
is only possible to those who are earnestly trying to live 
out their thoughts and to think out their lives. He is not 
afraid of the word Gnosis, and will not surrender it to the 
heretical Gnostics; the word is too precious, for it asserts that 
knowledge of God is possible to man, and the pursuit of knowl- 
edge, as he understands it, is so far from leading us to arid 
pedantry and juggling with bloodless categories, that it makes 
us fit to receive the gift of divine love, which, like faith, is 
"not taught/' This love, he says (for, like all Platonists, he 
ends in mysticism) is the communion, or even the union, of 
the knower and the known. He who has reached this stage 
may be said to be, in the words of St. Luke, equal to the angels. 
It is the same path from earth to heaven which is traced by 
Coleridge: 

He first by fear uncharmed the drowsed soul, 
Till of its noblest nature it 'gan feel 
Dim recollections; and thence soared to hope, 
Strong to believe whatever of mystic good 
The Eternal dooms for His immortal sons; 
From hope and firmer faith to perfect love 
Attracted and absorbed; and centred there, 
God only to behold and know and feel 
Till by exclusive consciousness of God 
All self annihilated, it shall make 
God its identity-God all in all! 
We and our Father one. 

And blest are they 

Who in this fleshly world, the elect of Heaven, 
Their strong eye darting through the deeds of men, 
Adore with steadfast, unpresuming gaze 
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Him, Nature's essence, mind and energy; 
And gazing, trembling, patiently ascend, 
Treading beneath their feet all visible things 
As steps that upward to their Father's throne 
Lead gradual. 

The same writer says in prose: ''Evidences of Christianity! I 
am weary of the word. Make a man feel the want of it. Rouse 
him, if you can, to the self-knowledge of his need of it, and 
you may safely trust it to its own evidence, remembering only 
the express declaration of Christ Himself, 'No man cometh 
unto Me unless the Father draw him/ " 

I wish to apply these thoughts to the matter of religious 
doubt. We must begin by admitting that our strongest and 
most permanent interests will almost certainly determine our 
view of the world generally and, therefore, our religion, which 
sums up our experience of life. There are some whose world is 
a playground, or a countinghouse, or an arena, or a stage. That 
is the world in which they have chosen to live, and they have 
made for themselves a world of this kind, in their own image. 
It is not the real world, but it is their world; and there is not 
much room for God in it. Until they change their dominant 
interests, they will see no other world; they will continue, in 
the words of the Old Testament, to live in the light of the 
sparks that they have kindled. Therefore the first question 
which we have to ask ourselves is, What are my dominant in- 
terests in life? What are the subjects to which my leisure 
thoughts most readily turn? What do I most earnestly desire to 
gain and what do I most anxiously fear to lose? These are not 
very difficult questions to answer; but if we have not made a 
habit of putting them to ourselves, the result may be a startling 
revelation to us. We shall probably find that we have indulged 
ourselves in certain trains of thought far too frequently, and 
that we have allowed them almost literally to cut deep chan- 
nels in our minds, so that it has become very difficult to con- 
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trol our imaginations, and to observe a due proportion in the 
amount of attention which we pay to the various interests of 
life. Perhaps most serious faults, and most disastrous blunders, 
spring from a disease of the imagination caused by want of 
control over our leisure thoughts. 

But I am now dealing rather with the effect of attention and 
want of attention upon our religious beliefs. I have said that 
we all surround ourselves with a world after our own likeness. 
Is the world which we have made for ourselves a world in 
which there is room for God, and an eternal spiritual world? 
And since we have to admit that our wishes as well as our 
habitual interests affect our beliefs, are we so living that the 
Christian standard of values would be welcome to us? Would 
it perhaps demonetize the currency in which we do all our 
business, and a good supply of which we have tried to keep in 
store? The principle that a motive for belief is a reason for 
doubt is a principle which must be rigorously applied to our 
unbeliefs as well as to our beliefs. Most people, when they 
reach mature years, construct for themselves a rough scheme of 
values; they make up their minds what they want, how they 
mean to get it, and what price they will have to pay. It is most 
inconvenient to have this scheme upset. It is as inconvenient 
as to find that the country in which we have invested our sav- 
ings has gone bankrupt. It is therefore possible, and only too 
easy, to create for ourselves a strong vested interest in that 
kind of world which Christianity tells us not to love. 

If we find ourselves confronted by formidable obstacles in 
the way of faith, we must ask ourselves whether perhaps we 
have not put them there ourselves. And if our hearts acquit our- 
selves whether, supposing that there is a God, and a Holy 
Spirit, who is willing to be the Guest of our souls, we have 
given Him, or rather ourselves, a chance. How many minutes, 
on an average, do we give in the day to thinking about Him? 
Five minutes out of seventeen hours of waking life? If this is 
so, we cannot be surprised if the spiritual world is dim and 
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faint for us. The loss of faith is mainly caused by the neglect 
of private prayer and meditation. Religion is crowded out by 
other interests, most of which we should ourselves admit to be 
frivolous. We none of us really think that the spiritual world 
is moonshine; but we are troubled to find that it does not 
touch our experience much. Have we any right to be surprised? 
Do we give ourselves a fair choice? When we remember the 
words of the Psalmist, "I have set God always before me/' and 
St. Paul's admonition, "Bringing into captivity every thought 
to the obedience of Christ/' we must realize how unlike our 
inner life is to that of God's saints. 

I am not suggesting that we should load the dice and create 
for ourselves a stake in ideal values; but we must admit that 
if these values exist, we are foolish not to take far more trouble 
to realize them and live by them. Frequent acts of recollection; 
short ejaculatory prayers before beginning any task or occu- 
pation; a few minutes of meditation on our knees this is not 
much to give to that which alone makes life worth living. It is 
difficult at first, no doubt; so is the exercise of any faculty 
which we have left untrained. But if we have not made the 
effort, do not let us assume either that man cannot commune 
with his Maker, or that we are religiously ungifted, destitute of 
the faculty which in its fullest development we call saintliness 
or religious genius. There are great differences in human en- 
dowments, on this side as on others; and there is no reason to 
think that God looks with especial favor on those who are 
devotional by temperament. The twelve Apostles, so far as we 
can gather from what we know of them, were brave and loyal 
men, but, at any rate at first, rather dull listeners to their 
Master's highest teaching. Most of us are not called to be 
saints, any more than we are called to be poets or musicians; 
but we have the capacity for drawing near to God in prayer, 
and we cannot with impunity allow this faculty to rust unused. 

Religious doubts, it seems to me, fall into two classes. Some- 
times they gather round some particular doctrine which we 
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have been taught to regard as an essential part of the Christian 
faith. It is probable that this doctrine will be some alleged 
event in the past or future, for which we have come to think 
that the evidence is untrustworthy or insufficient. I do not 
think that we have any right to crush or inhibit such doubts. 
Even Pascal, with all his distrust of human reason, says, "He 
who doubts and searches not is at the same time a grievous 
wrong-doer and a grievously unfortunate man." The last words 
remind me of a line of Euripides, which applies to all who 
shirk the full human experience that of domestic life; for ex- 
ample: "He suffers less, but we cannot envy his good fortune" 

(TJO-CTOV pev aAyet, BVCTTVX&V 8* cuSat/xovet) . 

I believe that we ought to pull these skeletons out of the 
cupboard and look them squarely in the face. And, having done 
so, the first questions which we ought to ask are Is this doc- 
trine really part of Christianity as I understand it? If it is true, 
what does it prove? And if it is not true, what does it take 
away with it? Is there any part of my vital religion which 
stands or falls with this doctrine? It may be that we have lis- 
tened to that mischievous type of apologist whose favorite 
weapon is the dilemma: "If you do not believe this, you can- 
not believe that; and if you do not believe that, the whole of 
Christianity goes by the board." We must not attend to them. 
If we find that the doctrine which seems to us to be insuffi- 
ciently attested is not of vital importance to us we may cease 
to trouble ourselves about it. Sometimes we may discover later 
that it is better supported than we thought; more often, per- 
haps, we may conclude that it is a bit of scaffolding which the 
fabric no longer needs, or an outwork which is no longer of 
any use in the fortifications of the citadel. 

The late Father Tyrrell wrote an able book called Lex 
Orandi, in which he discusses what he calls the "prayer-value" 
of dogmas. He is perhaps dangerously near saying that the 
truth of dogmas consists in their prayer-value, which is the sub- 
jective or pragmatist position described in the opening part of 
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my sermon; but I think it is true that we need not trouble 
ourselves much about a dogma which has no prayer-value for 
us. It makes all the difference in our attitude towards doubt, 
whether we regard it as a temptation of the devil, or as part of 
the discipline which we are called to undergo. Doubts of the 
kind which we have just been considering are not temptations 
of the devil, and we have no right to run away from them and 
stifle them under authority. If one authority tells us to believe, 
and another authority tells us to disbelieve, and we follow the 
first authority without examining the evidence, that is tanta- 
mount to saying, "I will believe because I choose/' which is 
not an attitude for an intelligent, or even for an honest man. 

But there is another kind of doubt which does not attach 
to any particular doctrine, but to the existence of God Himself 
and the spiritual world. It is not so much that any anti-theistic 
arguments seem to us to be cogent, as that the whole subject- 
matter of religion seems to us to be unreal. As the French 
encyclopaedist said, 'The question of God lacks actuality." 
This is a very different thing from the other kind of doubt, and 
only a bigot will confound them. 

In dealing with this second kind of doubt, it is a pertinent 
and not an impertinent question to ask whether there is any- 
thing in the character of the doubter to account for his failure 
to see what to many others are the most certain of all truths. 
Theologians have often misused a perfectly legitimate argu- 
ment by hinting at secret sins, moral obliquities of some kind, 
as the probable source of want of faith. It is certainly true that 
only the pure in heart can see God, and we must extend the 
meaning of impurity of heart to all unfaithfulness to the light 
that is in us. The double heart, it has been said, makes the 
double head. But it is not necessary to assume that irreligious 
persons are evil livers. My argument has been that inattention 
and want of interest are quite enough to account for the feel- 
ing of unreality which, for many of us, surrounds the spiritual 
world, and that, however real and important the truths of 
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religion may be, we cannot expect to feel their reality and im- 
portance if we hardly ever think about them. 

I know that most of the younger generation are disposed to 
think that there is something small and selfish about care for 
their own souls, and that it is enough for them to cherish, on 
the one side, what a recent writer has called loyalty to the be- 
loved community, the Church, and on the other, ardor for 
social reform. A breezy, familiar, confident religion, with this 
dual basis had been brought back from the battlefields of 
France. But, believe me, you can serve both the Church and 
the country best by deepening your own personal faith. The 
reason why organized religion has lost nearly all its credit in 
England is not that it is not sufficiently organized, but that it 
has no vision of the invisible: it does not hold up before the 
nation that standard of values which Christ revealed to us; it 
does not believe from its heart, with that noble rebel Mazzini, 
that "the cause of all our troubles is the gradual substitution of 
the worship of material interests for the adoration of holy 
ideas/' and so it fluctuates between shallow and mischievous 
political agitation and an equally shallow and eclectic medie- 
valism. You will do far more good in your generation by being 
devout and open-minded Christians, "adding to your faith 
knowledge," in the spirit of the words of Clement, which I 
quoted to you, than by plunging into movements which are 
too superficial to add any real strength to the cause of religion 
in this country. 

If we are to have a religious revival, it must be unmistakably 
a spiritual revivalit must flow from an outpouring of the 
Holy Spirit, with His gifts of wisdom and understanding, of 
counsel and might, of knowledge and the fear of the Lord; it 
must point straight to the Cross of Christ, and to heaven, into 
which He is ascended. Such a revival can begin only in hearts 
which have prepared themselves earnestly to receive the 
heavenly Guest; and where can we hope to find the first prom- 
ise of it if not here, the home of young life and of ancient wis- 
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dom, the storehouse of things new and old new things that 
were old before the world was, and old things which spring 
ever fresh from the fountains of the river of God? 

"If any man willeth to do His will, he shall know of the 
doctrine." The way is not yet clear before us; many old things 
are passing away, and we do not know what is coming. It is a 
time for thought and prayer and self-discipline. "I will hearken 
what the Lord God will say concerning me." Things may be 
clearer ten years hence, when the seed sown in a million heroic 
graves has had time to grow. Meanwhile, remember St. Paul's 
words to Timothy, "Take heed to thyself, and to the doc- 
trine," and to thyself first. 
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THE STAGES OF LIFE 

Hitherto hath the Lord helped us.-l SAMUEL 7:12. 

WE ARE immortal spirits undergoing a temporal proba- 
tionour one and only probation so far as we know, though 
we cannot be sure about this. Bunyan's Christian was in the 
prime of life when he left the City of Destruction, when he 
passed through Vanity Fair, and when he reached the Eternal 
City. But that is not our experience. We pass through child- 
hood, youth, middle life, and old age, our characters changing 
all the time. Each period has its own lessons to teach, its own 
dangers to avoid. If all goes well with us, our lives are like the 
ripening of corn first the blade, then the ear, after that the 
full corn in the ear. And then the reaper putteth in the sickle, 
because the harvest is come. Let us trace the normal growth 
of the character from childhood to old age, with special ref- 
erence to religion. 

The child, if he belongs to a good home, is early taught to 
pray. He believes in God because he has been told that God 
exists. He readily believes that God sees and knows all he 
does; that God is pleased if the child is obedient, and angry 
if he is disobedient and untruthful. He prays quite simply for 
everything he wants, from strength to overcome his faults to a 
fine day for his half-holiday. Religion at this stage is mainly 
individualistic, though the child may and generally does pray 
for his relations and friends as well as for himself. His notion 
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of the character of God is naturally based on that ot his father, 
or others with whom he has come in contact. He is told that 
God can do anything, and miracles are no stumbling block for 
Him. The supernatural stories of the Old Testament are ac- 
cepted by him quite simply, and he rather resents rationalizing 
explanations. This makes the religious training of the child a 
difficult problem. We do not want to tell him things which 
we do not believe ourselves, and which he will have to unlearn 
afterwards, and yet the spiritual diet of the adult is not suited 
to him. Many unbelievers, if we question them, have reacted 
violently against the teaching they received in Sunday school. 
They do not understand that a child must be taught as a child. 

I once had to make a speech to the Worshipful Company 
of Spectacle-makers; and I told them that we clergy are 
spectacle-makers too. We have to fit all those who consult us 
with glasses which will make them see properly. We do not 
ask whether a pair of spectacles is "true" or "honest"; we ask 
whether they suit the eyesight of Mr. Smith or Mr. Jones. It is 
infinitely difficult, especially as after a few years Mr. Smith or 
Mr. Jones comes and says he must have a new pair, since he 
can no longer see with the old ones. This sounds like prag- 
matism, I know, and I am not a pragmatist. But spiritual 
truths must be apprehended under a symbolic form; "ideas 
must be given through something"; and I insist strongly that 
we cannot have a standardized orthodoxy to suit both the 
professor and his kitchenmaid. 

The worst fault is to inoculate the child with sectarian 
bigotry. This is very unfair, and does the mind permanent 
harm, whether the result is to make a man a narrow and in- 
tolerant fanatic, or to alienate him from religion altogether. 

About the age of fifteen in a boy, and rather earlier in a girl, 
a great change comes over the entire personality. The spon- 
taneous life of emotion and will breaks forth into activity. 
Conscience becomes to a greater extent obedience to what is 
right, and to a less extent obedience to what is commanded. 
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It is about this time, or soon after, that the majority of "in- 
stantaneous conversions" take place in those who have been 
taught to expect such a crisis in their lives. There may be a 
good deal of mental distress. While it lasts, a boy feels, as J. S. 
Mill records of himself, "that he has no delight in virtue or the 
general good, and just as little in anything else/' These troubles 
are mainly the result of physiological readjustment following 
on puberty, but they may be increased by bad habits or over- 
work. 

A few words about "conversion." In the sects in which sud- 
den conversion is taught, the unanimous testimony is that 
the most usual age is about sixteen for boys, and a little earlier 
for girls. Now is this a normal phenomenon? John Wesley re- 
garded it as almost universal. "In London alone/' he writes, 
"I found 652 members of our society who were exceedingly 
clear in their experience. Every one of these has declared that 
his deliverance from sin was instantaneous; the change was 
wrought in a moment. Had half of these, or one third, or one 
in twenty declared it was gradually wrought in them, I should 
have believed this with regard to them. But as I have not 
found a single person speaking thus, I cannot but believe that 
sanctification is commonly, if not always, an instantaneous 
work." This is so contrary to my experience that it surprised 
me very much, and I asked an able Methodist minister whether 
this still was the experience of spiritual guides in his church. 
He said without hesitation, "No, and we are often surprised 
at what John Wesley wrote on the subject." It shows how 
widely religious experience differs, in accordance with what 
people are led to expect. 

Without denying that instantaneous conversion is a genuine 
and not very uncommon experience, I do not think that it 
occurs in the majority of cases, and my own opinion is that 
our Lord's parable about the secret growth of the seed is more 
in accordance with what we know of the gentle operations of 
the Holy Spirit than the strong crisis of instantaneous con- 
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version. I only say this to reassure those who have not felt 
anything of the kind themselves, and I think that any attempt 
to induce a kind of hypnotic excitement is dangerous. With 
many men "conversion," if we like to use the word, comes 
later, when they fall in love, or when they find their work, or 
take up some great cause. And if without the consciousness of 
conversion, any of you have passed, or are passing, through a 
period of storm and stress, do not let it trouble you; it is a very 
common thing between sixteen and twenty-one. 

I think I ought to say something about the special tempta- 
tions which come upon boys and young men when they reach 
physical maturity. Some young people are hardly troubled by 
these temptations at all; I have known perfectly normal men 
who were hardly conscious of their sex till they fell honestly 
in love; others find it a continual torment. For this reason we 
must be very chary about judging our neighbors. And let me 
just say this. If any of you have failed to master these temp- 
tations, and want help or advice, you need not be at all afraid 
that any experienced clergyman or doctor whom you may take 
into your confidence will be shocked, whatever you may have 
to confess. We have seen far too much of the seamy side of 
human nature to be surprised at anything. We only want to 
give what help we can, and we can sympathize with all who 
are fighting a hard battle. 

There is now a widespread feeling that this one virtue sex 
purityheld a larger place in the morality of the last century 
than it does in our Lord's teaching. There is very little about it 
in the gospels, mainly because our Lord and his apostles lived 
on such a high plane that these temptations were seldom in 
their minds, but also because our Lord undoubtedly thought 
that other faults, such as hypocrisy, hard-heartedness, and cal- 
culating worldliness, are more fatal to the spiritual life than 
what we may call the disreputable sins. St. Paul, who knew 
pagan society, is much more emphatic about purity. 

Now that the old taboos against the discussion of such sub- 
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jects have been removed, we hear much of the mental and 
physical distress which, they tell us, is sometimes caused by the 
effort to live continently, and some of the psycho-analysts 
would have us believe that all "repression" is injurious. This 
last is contrary not only to Christianity but to the teaching of 
all great moralists. 

Our nature is not harmonious to start with. We all have a 
lower self which must be kept under stern control; St. Paul 
even speaks of crucifixion. 

The good man, the self-respecting man, is one whose pas- 
sions have been taught to come to heel. His life is unified 
under the control of one master-purpose for the Christian, 
that purpose is to serve God in his generation. To say that no 
repression is needed is nonsense. The man who exercises no 
self-control is at the mercy of a turbulent mob of passions and 
impulses which will give him no peace, and will entirely 
destroy his usefulness. The popular morality of "go as you 
please" is most dangerous. The old puritanism, narrow as it 
was, was far better, because at any rate it kept the character 
from going to pieces in a round of frivolous and often sinful 
self-indulgence. 

I hope you will all agree with me about the necessity of self- 
discipline, of living in fairly hard training. But some of you 
may say, why should we choose this particular method of 
thwarting our natural instincts? Why should we starve one 
appetite rather than another? 

We must go to St. Paul for an answer. He does not say 
much about the injury which a man does to his partner in 
sin; though surely a gentleman ought to be ashamed of treating 
someone else's sister in a way which would make him furious 
if someone else behaved in that way to his own sister. No. St. 
Paul says that it is impious to profane the sacrament of mar- 
ried love. Our bodies, he says, are temples of the Holy Ghost. 
"Shall I take the members of Christ, and make them the mem- 
bers of a harlot? God forbid." Reverence for the elemental 
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mysteries of life is at the root of all religious interposition in 
matters of sex. If you do not feel any sort of obligation to keep 
your bodies in sanctification and honor, to quote St. Paul 
again, I am afraid we have nothing more to say, except the ap- 
peal to gentlemanly feeling to respect the personal rights and 
dignity of others, especially of women. 

Do not meet these temptations by a frontal attack. Have 
you ever watched a metal-worker flattening a sheet of metal? 
You and I would probably hammer on the bulge. He knows 
better. He taps all round the bulge. Well, if you are bothered 
by these temptations, do not hammer on the bulge. Fill your 
minds and your time with better things, and go into training 
as if you were going to row a boat-race or to run a mile. 
Make a habit of very short prayers only a few wordsand 
then "do the next thing/' And remember that no experienced 
adviser would tell you that it is even possible to avoid these 
sins, if the imagination is allowed to run riot. 

I gladly leave this subject, but I have thought right to say 
something about it. Let us now follow our young man as he 
passes from youth to the responsible position of a working 
citizen. The happy man is he who loves his work, and makes 
it his play, so that what we call play becomes only recreation. 
Perhaps some work is too dull to love; I know I have been 
lucky in having always interesting things to do. But I think 
most work becomes interesting if we put our backs into it. 
"Whatsoever ye do, do it heartily, as unto the Lord and not 
unto men/' 

The young are often unhappy, because they have not found 
themselves. They do not know what they are good for or what 
they are bad for. They do not know whether God has endowed 
them with five talents, or two, or only one. We elders are often 
sorry to see the man with two talents preparing to hide them in 
a napkin. 

They have to choose a career, and at present this is a very 
anxious matter. They are troubled about religion, and no won- 
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der, in the modern Babel of rival prophets. In politics they are 
apt to join any party that will attack. 

Well thirty years on, our citizen has probably found his 
work, or his work has found him. "Blessed is he who has found 
his work/ 7 says Carlyle, "let him seek no other blessedness." 
All the better for him if he has found the other main source 
of happiness. "A man who has found the work that suits him 
and a wife whom he loves," says Hegel, "has squared his ac- 
counts with life." 

The danger of middle life is just the danger of "settling 
down." An Old Testament prophet speaks of "the men that 
have settled on their lees." The sins of middle age are the sins 
of the mind the desire for money, for power, and above all for 
security. A kind of fatty degeneration of the conscience often 
sets in about fifty. We are less inclined to fight about anything, 
least of all against our own faults. Middle-aged men are often 
happier than the young, but it does not follow that they ought 
to be. 

Our middle-aged citizen has formed habits. Life has no more 
adventures for him. He can see the remainder of the dusty 
road lying straight and even before him. He has ceased to 
worry about himself. Too often he has come to a working com- 
promise with the world, the flesh and the devil. And then 
sometimes he unexpectedly gives way to some degrading temp- 
tation, to the surprise of his friends and perhaps of himself. 
This is the history of many of the moral tragedies of middle 
life. 

These dangers lie ahead of most of you who hear me today. 
But perhaps they help to explain what our Lord meant by re- 
ceiving the Kingdom of God as a little child. Or, as Julian of 
Norwich, the fourteenth century mystic, says: "To me was 
shown no higher stature than childhood." The childlike heart 
and the adult brainthey are not very easy to combine, but 
they make a beautiful character when they are found together. 
Perhaps family affection, and especially love of our children, is 
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what keeps the character fresh more than anything else. But 
those who, like college tutors, are thrown much with the 
young, should remain young themselves if they can. 

Shall we follow our sketch of the Seven Ages of Man to the 
end? What shall we say of old age, which the Greeks, who had 
no spectacles or false teeth, dreaded so much? No, it is not or 
should not be an unhappy time. We have had our innings; the 
game of life is nearly over. We live a good deal in the past, 
letting our minds wander over that strange mist-covered tract, 
much of which is lost to us, though peaks rise here and there, 
quite clearly, out of the fog our earliest years often the 
clearest. We can remember hundreds of things that make us 
very much ashamed, opportunities missed, faults of temper, 
idleness and frivolity, sins of self-indulgence; and what really 
hurts us most, offenses against the law of love, neglect, mis- 
understanding, ingratitude, in return for affection; and those 
whom we treated so unworthily are now beyond our reach; 
we can do nothing to make it up to them. And yet perhaps we 
feel that we have not made a mess of our lives as a whole, that 
we have, with many falls, tried to do our duty to God and our 
neighbor. We know that we cannot judge ourselves, nor antic- 
ipate what the verdict of the Judge will be on our lives. We 
are content to leave it to Him, and hope that He who knows 
the weaknesses and flaws in our make-up, for which we are not 
wholly responsible, will be merciful to us. 

But one thought will surely be often with us. 'Thou Lord 
hast kept me from my youth up until now." Looking back, we 
can see that we have been wisely and tenderly dealt with not 
always gentlywe have suffered much; but the chastening has 
been good for us. It seemed at the time not joyous but grievous; 
yet we would not have missed it. "Thy rod and thy staff com- 
fort me." And so we just wait till our call comes, hoping for a 
peaceful end without severe pain or humbling decrepitude, 
but prepared to leave even this to our loving Father. 

And after death? How very little we know! We see only 
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through a glass darkly- in riddles and symbols. We can hardly 
go much further than our Lord's words, "God is not the God 
of the dead but of the living, for all live unto him"; or in the 
beautiful words of St. Augustine, "Quod Deo non pent sibi 
non perit." 

Life is a strange adventure; and just now it seems more per- 
plexing than ever. So many old landmarks are uprooted, as was 
said to the Israelites, "Ye have not passed this way heretofore/ 7 
It looks as if we had really come to the end of a chapter in the 
history of civilization. At any rate the speed of change has 
been greatly accelerated. Tradition and authority have lost 
their appeal; the wisdom of the past has come to appear 
like a set of antiquated taboos. Everybody is asking, "Why 
shouldn't I?" a dangerous question, when we want to do 
something wrong. It is not really a new world; there is not and 
cannot be any break of continuity; but the war has given civili- 
zation a great shake, and we are still reeling under the shock. 

You may be sure that there are permanent acquisitions 
which have come to man in the course of his history, and that 
we shall not go back upon them. Greek art, science and philos- 
ophy; the Christian revelation; the Renaissance; and modern 
science these have all enriched our inheritance in various 
ways. Revolutions after all are shallow things. How often have 
the wild men proclaimed "Year One/ 7 Have they ever reached 
"year twenty-five 77 before going back to the old way of count- 
ing? And how often they end in what the French call pas- 
seisme, reversion to the primitive or even to barbarism! 

I venture to think that civilization will stand fast, guarding 
the old quadrilateral Religion, Patriotism, Liberty, and the 
Family. All four need purifying and spiritualizing, but they 
will not be destroyed. 

And for each one of us life's battle, or life's race, is much 
what it always was in the time of the saints and heroes of old, 
whom the writer to the Hebrews pictures as watching us from 
the spectators' seats to see how we acquit ourselves. (Hebrews 
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12:1-2.) Yes, we too much forget the Cross it is not merely 
a matter of laying aside every weight; we have to bear that 
badge of our service, the Cross. But at the end of our course 
stands our Master to welcome us, and we have His promise: 
"Be thou faithful unto death, and I will give thee the crown 
of life/' 
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And this word, Yet once more, signifieth the removing 
of those things that are shaken, as of things that are made, 
that those things which cannot be shaken may remain.- 
HEBREWS 12:27. 



IN MY last two sermons from this pulpit I propose to base 
my thoughts on my favorite book of the New Testament, the 
Epistle to the Hebrews. This writer always seems to speak to 
my condition, as the Quakers say, and not to mine only, but to 
the needs, the hopes and fears, the faith and the doubt of a 
generation which is going through trials not very unlike those 
which troubled the minds of the first readers of this epistle. 

I shall therefore be speaking from my heart in trying to draw 
out some of the thoughts of this unknown but inspired writer. 

The epistle is written with a purpose, and there can be no 
doubt about the circumstances which called it forth. The first 
generation of Christians had pinned their faith to the ex- 
pected return of Christ in glory as the promised Messiah. They 
spoke of the return as the "kingdom of God/' They saluted 
one another with the Aramaic words, "Maran-atha" ("Come, 
OLord"). 

But as the years passed and the contemporaries of the 
apostle died off, a great disappointment fell upon the Church. 
Men began to ask, "Where is the promise of His coming?" 
The predictions on which they relied spoke so clearly of an 
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early date that their credit could not be saved by relegating 
them to a dim and distant future. The writer takes up his pen 
mainly to deal with this disappointment, and he deals with it, 
not by whittling down the discredited prophecy, nor by empty 
common places, but by giving us a profound and permanently 
valuable discussion of what Christian faith and hope really 
mean. He has done for faith and hope what St. Paul, in 1 
Corinthians 13, has done for love. He has shown us what the 
essence of faith and hope is, and how the lower and imper- 
fect form of them must be spiritualized and transmuted. He 
thus speaks of and overcomes not only the special difficulties 
which trouble the minds of his own contemporaries, but all 
similar trials of faith, all similar temptations to lose hope, 
which at other times and in other circumstances drive Chris- 
tians to doubt God's providence and mistrust His promises. 

But, further, the author writes as a Jew of the dispersion 
who is also a Platonist. The Jews were always the people of 
the promise, who lived in faith and hope. History had a mean- 
ing for them which it had never had for the Greeks. God re- 
veals Himself in history; history is the judgment of the world. 
This sense of the hand of God in history never forsook them, 
though they were often perplexed. Against hope they believed 
in hope. There were few nations prepared so much to suffer, 
and certainly their hopefulness has been justified, for the Jews 
have stood by the graves of all their oppressors in turn. 

In this epistle we have one of the earliest attempts at the 
philosophy of history. It combines the Jewish belief in a divine 
education of mankind by means of historical events, and the 
Greek belief that all happenings in time and place are types 
and shadows of the eternal verities which abide for ever, pure 
and unchanged, in the mind and counsels of God. And this 
combination is profoundly Christian. For the student of 
thought it is one of the greatest contributions which Chris- 
tianity made to the religious view of the world. We might call 
it the sacramental doctrine of history. The hand of Providence 
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can be traced in history. God's purposes are being carried out, 
worked out in the rise and fall of nations. And yetand yet 
earth is but the shadow of heaven, and we who are citizens of 
the heavenly country are but strangers and pilgrims on the 
earth. 

Those are two great truths which we must try to hold to- 
gether, and it is because it is so hard to see how they are re- 
lated to each other that we need the faith and hope of which 
so much is said in this epistle. 

Like all great works, this epistle gives us universal truths 
under particular forms, and what we have to do is to under- 
stand the universal truths under the particular forms, and then 
to particularize them again under other forms to suit our need. 
The universal truth, the philosophy, is made clear in the 
epistle itself, and our particular needs are not so very unlike 
the problems of those for whom it was written. For we, like 
them, have had a great disappointment. We, like them, have 
had our promise of a golden age, a time of universal peace and 
happiness and prosperity, as some of us thought, in the near 
future. We had made a religion of our belief in progress, as 
the first Christians made a religion of their expectation that 
God would restore again the kingdom to Israel. Ours was a 
baseless dream like the other, but because we had made a kind 
of religion of it, our disappointment has shaken our faith. 
God's world no longer seems so desirable a place to live in, and 
so we, too, cry impatiently, "Where is the promise of His 
coming?" 

To us, as to the Christians of A.D. 95, the inspired writer says, 
"Come, let us thrash out this difficulty together. You say you 
are losing faith and losing hope. You cannot see the hand of 
God in what is going on. Well, we will not talk about the 
destruction of the temple and the persecution of the Chris- 
tians. We will not talk about revolutions, dictators, and un- 
employment. We will go deeper, and consider what are the 
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great lessons of past history and what Christian faith and hope 



mean." 



And how does he set about it? Look at the opening verses 
of the first chapter the Epistle for Christmas Day and note 
how eagerly he plunges into the subject, without a word of 
preface. Revelation has been gradual, historical, progressive, 
given through many channels. It has culminated in the in- 
carnation of the Son, who was the instrument of creation, up- 
holding, or, rather, carrying forward all things by the word of 
His power, as well as the Heir of all things. Then, just as in the 
prologue of St. John, the doctrine of the Son as the first cause 
and the final cause of all things, once stated, is dropped, and 
attention is concentrated on the incarnation and the redemp- 
tion of mankind, on Christ as man, and men as one with 
Christ are made lower than the angels that they may rise 
higher than they. Man can die with Christ, and rise again with 
Christ. The greater pain and the greater gain are his. The 
badge of his weakness is the secret of his power. For what, 
after all, is physical death? 

The great globe itself, 
Yea, all which it inherits, shall dissolve, 
And, like this insubstantial pageant faded, 
Leave not a wrack behind. 

That is what the Bible also says, and our astronomers too. Only 
that shall abide which is the meaning and the purpose of God 
for men, that from which they came, and for which they came 
into the world. All else, all that is accidental, or meaningless, 
or frustrated in them shall be folded up as a garment. So 
Goethe speaks of the universe as the living garment of God. 
"But Thou art the same, and Thy years shall not fail." 
"Nothing that really is shall ever perish," so spoke the great 
thinker of the third century, "but that which passes before 
our eyes only seems to exist; it has no permanence, and there- 
fore no reality." 
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Then the writer of the epistle passes on, in the second chap- 
ter, to a doctrine which he could not have found in Plato. "It 
became Him through whom are all things to make the Captain 
of our salvation perfect through suffering/' It became Him 
It was an act consonant with the character of the Father and 
Creator of all things, an act worthy of Him who sent His co- 
equal Son into the world to redeem mankind through suffer- 
ing. The love that condescends, the love that suffers is the 
divine love, and Christ is not only our Redeemer but our 
Brother. He is not ashamed to call us brethren. "He that 
sanctifieth and they that are sanctified are all of one/' What 
Christ does for us He also does in us. His redeeming death is 
not only something that He must suffer, it is something that 
we must die. There is in every one of us a self that must be 
crucified by an act of our own will. We have a spiritual death 
to die as well as a spiritual life to live. So only may Christ in 
us through death destroy him that hath the power of death. As 
a German mystic says, 'The Cross of Golgotha cannot rescue 
thee from the evil one unless it be set up in thine own heart/' 

"Him that hath the power of death/' There is, then, a 
death unto death, as well as a death unto life. There is a sin 
unto death. Personality is a possibility of opposites. There is 
for each of us a Prince of death as well as a Prince of life. That 
is why our religion must be a religion of fear as well as of love 
and hope. The author of this epistle will never let us forget 
that. We are to serve God acceptably with reverence and godly 
fear. Christ suffered for sin. He suffered to remove that which 
lies between us and our true life, which is Christ Himself. "He 
suffered," says the author, "the contradiction of sinners against 
themselves" not "against Himself," as in our version. It is sin 
and separation and inner discredit from which we wish to be 
saved. He, our merciful and faithful High Priest, purifies us 
and reconciles us to God. We are purified through being first 
reconciled, and reconciled through our oneness with Him who 
died for us. In Christ this is fact; in us it is faith. We know 
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what we are and what we wish to be, but all that infinite dis- 
tance between is bridged by faith and hope, by our earnest will 
and desire. "We are as holy as we truly wish to be holy/' says 
an old writer. God does not impute to us by a legal fiction 
what we have not. He imparts to us what He gives us grace to 
desire earnestly. 

'Today, if ye will hear His voice, harden not your hearts." 
So the author of the Epistle quotes the Psalni very familiar to 
us. Nothing hardens the heart like a sense of being unjustly 
treated. That sense is hardening the hearts of millions today, 
and perhaps, if we do not put away this bitterness from us, 
tomorrow it may be too late. The Hebrews, our author says, 
must be very particular. They were impatient, faithless, dis- 
obedient. Let us beware lest we fall into the same condemna- 
tion. As Lowell says: 

Once to every man and nation comes the moment to decide 
In the strife of Truth with Falsehood for the good or evil side; 
Some great cause, God's new Messiah offering each the bloom 

or blight, 
Parts the goats upon the left hand, and the sheep upon the 

right; 
And the choice goes by forever 'twixt that darkness and that 

light. 

Why are we bitter? Why are we faithless? If the divine 
life lived on earth must be and was a life of suffering crowned 
with victory, so that even He, the sinless One, must be made 
perfect through suffering, shall not we count it a privilege if 
we are asked to bear a little more than our share of the world's 
burden for His Body's sake, the Church? 

The doctrine of the Cross lies on the very heart of Chris- 
tianity. But the doctrine of the offense of the Cross for an 
offense it must always be to the majoritywhat does it mean? 
Not only that, as Plato says, we cannot get rid of sin without 
pain not only that, but, as a German proverb says, "Without 
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sorrows no one is ennobled, and to suffer for others is a divine 
thing/' Not only is it an essential part of the discipline of life 
for the erring and the weak, but even more, it is part of the 
royal prerogative of life for the strong, those whom the Cap- 
tain of our salvation calls to take their places in the forefront 
of the battle. 

If we give this teaching its full weight it will alter our atti- 
tude completely toward the sorrow and pain of this world. It 
may be that our generation is called in a special degree to fill 
up that which is lacking in the afflictions of Christ I am quot- 
ing, as you remember, a very bold phrase from St. Paul. If so, 
our age, just because it is an age of disillusionment and dis- 
appointment, and suffering, may be really an age of progress. 
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FINISHING THE WORK GOD 
GAVE US 

Wherefore, seeing we are also compassed about with so 
great a cloud of witnesses, let us lay aside every weight, 
and the sin which doth so easily beset us, and Jet us run 
with patience the race that is set before US.-HEBREWS 12:1. 



LIKE St. Paul, the writer compares the Christian course 
to an athletic contest. We are the runners. The saints and 
heroes of old are the spectators, ranged on seats round the 
race-course to see how we acquit ourselves, the champions of 
their own day and the critics of ours. Let us then fling off our 
wraps, and the sins which cling about us, and run our race with 
patience, for it is a long-distance course. We are to fix our eyes, 
not on the spectators, but on the winning post, where Jesus, 
the author and perfecter of faith, sits waiting to receive us; 
Jesus, who for the joy that was set before Him endured the 
Cross. "For the joy that was set before Him"; it is a unique 
expression. The writer does not attribute self-regarding mo- 
tives to Christ. But every noble action, every action which is 
in accordance with our best selves, brings a joy with it. It is 
God's kindness to us, that whenever we are hitting the mark 
we feel happy, even in the midst of toil and pain. Pleasure is 
not the object, but joy is the companion of all high endeavor. 
"Your heart shall rejoice, and your joy no man taketh from 

134 
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you." Christianity is a stern and heroic creed, but assuredly it 
is not an unhappy one. "In the world ye shall have tribulation; 
but be of good cheer; I have overcome the world/' 

It is plain that those to whom the epistle was addressed were 
expecting persecution. They were tempted, we gather, to save 
themselves by reverting to liberal Judaism, something like 
Unitarianism. The writer exhorts them to stand fast. "Ye have 
not yet resisted sin in deadly earnest," he says; you have not 
realized what a life and death contest it is. That is the diffi- 
culty with many liberal Christians today; I know it well. As 
Dr. Johnson said of Addison, "He thinks justly, but he thinks 
faintly." Ask yourselves sometimes, "What are the things 
which I would die rather than do?" Answer that, and you 
know what your real religion is. 

This epistle does not think of pilgrims traveling alone. The 
race that is set before us is like the Greek torch-race, in which 
the tired runner handed on his torch to someone else, who 
carried it forward and then passed it on. "Like runners, we 
hand on the torch of life," says Lucretius, thinking of the suc- 
cessions of generations. And when we bear "the chastening of 
the Lord," and see others bearing it, we must not think 
whether the sufferers individually have deserved it. Often they 
have not; we are given something of the Cross of Christ to 
carry. "Wherefore lift up the hands that hang down and the 
feeble knees." We must bear each other's burdens, including 
their moral burdens. When people behave badly to us, do we 
always remember that our first duty is to help them to be- 
have less badly? Never put a man entirely in the wrong if 
you can help it. 

Then follows a very fine passage, in chapter 12:18 and fol- 
lowing. The splendor and terror of the old dispensation are re- 
called, and the material portents which accompanied it. All 
this was but the type and shadow of the new covenant, far 
grander, more blessed, but also more awful than the old. And 
observe that the world of spirits, the unseen world of heaven, 
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is already about us. "Ye are come unto Mount Zion, the city 
of the living God/' There dwell the innumerable company of 
angels in festal assembly. There is the Church of the firstborn 
who are enrolled in heaven; for in that kingdom all the citizens 
are eldest sons. All are enrolled as partakers together of the 
inheritance, all rejoicing in each other's happiness. Past, pres- 
ent, and future are all coexisting in eternity. (Yes, we must 
add the future, of which the ancients, pagan and Christian, 
thought so little.) There is God the judge of all, and the 
spirits of the just who have been made perfect. There is Jesus 
the mediator of the new covenant. This spiritual world, of 
which we are already citizens, is all about us though we cannot 
see it. It is our kingdom, a kingdom which cannot be shaken, 
though all the kingdoms of the world should shake and totter. 
We have received a kingdom that cannot be shaken; let us 
therefore have grace, whereby we may serve God acceptably 
with reverence and godly fear. For our God is a consuming 
fire. He purifies by burning up all that is base in those who 
serve Him, all that is unfit to abide in His presence. Once 
more the note of fear is sounded a warning specially needed 
when we are being lifted up in heart and mind to the very 
throne of God, far above the sin and trouble of the world. It 
is then that we must fear presumption and self-deception 
most. For an unreal spirituality is a terrible snare. 

The things that cannot be shaken. Where in the world 
around us, which thirty years ago seemed so stable and secure, 
shall we now find them? The day has come which must try 
every man's work of what sort it is. All our national institu- 
tions, religious and secular alike, must pass through the fire. 
All unsound work will be found out; wells daubed with un- 
tempered mortar, wood, hay, stubble; all the life's work of 
dishonest men, of merely ambitious men, of time-servers and 
men-pleasers, will come crashing down. Those false opinions, 
which cause such a mysterious amount of suffering as the 
result of errors intellectual rather than moral, will be revealed 
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in their unsoundness. More than one popular idol has been 
broken; more than one catchword of the last century now 
appears ridiculous. And alas! much that is good and beautiful 
is being destroyed too. The age that is passing from us was 
full of good as well as evil. The nineteenth century was a very 
great period; do not let the young people forget that. 

What are the things that cannot be shaken? What is the 
house that is founded on a rock? The house founded on a 
rock is the spiritual temple raised on the one foundation- 
Jesus Christ Himself. It is the glorious Church, of which the 
institutional churches are only very imperfect shadows. The 
things that are not shaken are all spiritual thingsall that great 
kingdom of goodness, truth, and beauty, which differs from 
the sphere of earthly goods in several ways. For within it one 
man's gain is not another man's loss; nor is there any limit to 
the increase of spiritual wealth except the power of the human 
soul to receive it. Nor, thirdly, can it be taken away from us, 
since our treasure in heaven is part of our very selves. 

It is good to think of this in times of loss and anxiety. It 
is good to be able to say with the heart as well as with the 
lips, "Lord, Thou hast been our refuge from one generation 
to another." "Our light affliction which is but for a moment 
worketh in us a far more exceeding and eternal weight of 
glory." 

So, after a brief appendix, containing miscellaneous exhor- 
tations, ends the epistle of faith and hope; the epistle which 
views earth as the shadow of heaven, and time as the moving 
image of eternity. There are some discussions in it which have 
lost their vitality for us; but most of the epistle is full of wis- 
dom and encouragement. The writer's view of the unity and 
significance of history the meaning of a nation's whole life 
with all its ups and downs gives a great dignity to his treat- 
ment of events, and may have a steadying influence upon oui 
thoughts today. 

And the doctrine of being made perfect through suffering 
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is just what we want. The stern law that most of our hopes 
must die to live is only superficially disheartening. Christian 
hope is a moral dynamic. "Every one that hath this hope in 
him purifieth himself even as he is pure/' Or with St. Peter, 
"Seeing that ye look for such things, give diligence that ye be 
found without spot/' Hope should become a conscience 
within us. It saves us by showing us to ourselves. Hope says 
to us: "Are you ready for me? Are you worthy of me?" If we 
are discouraged, is it not that we have set our hopes too low? 
Are they perhaps too material, too sordid, too much tainted 
with the worship of success? Do we set our affections on things 
above? Do we rise in heart and mind to the sphere where 
Christ reigns? Something of this better world, of which we 
are already citizens, we may know already; the rest God will 
show us hereafter. Here and hereafter we have hope as an 
anchor of the soul, sure and steadfast, and which entereth in 
within the veil. 

The thing we long for, that we are, 

For one transcendent moment; 
Before the Present, poor and bare, 

Can make its sneering comment. 
Longing is God's fresh heavenward will 

With our poor earthward striving; 
We quench it, that we may be still 

Content with merely living; 
But would we learn that heart's full scope 

Which we are hourly wronging, 
Our lives must climb from hope to hope 

And realize our longing. 

The course of events is to the writer of this epistle a system 
of types and shadows through which we may rise to a full 
understanding of God's nature, will, and purposes. I am fond 
of quoting the words of Isaac Pennington, the Quaker: "All 
truth is shadow except the last. But every truth is substance 
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in its own place, though it be but shadow in another place. 
And the shadow is a true shadow, as the substance is a true 
substance/' But history is a moving shadow, and the substance 
behind it is a living and active power. What history reveals 
to us is God in action; and we to whom it is revealed are not 
spectators of the drama, but actors in it. The chosen people 
(says the writer) failed to profit by the "word of hearing/' 
because that word was not mixed with faith for them that 
heard it. Want of faith is almost identified with disobedience. 
Faith, we must remember, is defined as the faculty which 
makes real to us the future and unseen, and enables us, in that 
region, to discern the true from the false. It is a characteristic 
thought of this epistle, that faith exalts us above the limita- 
tions of our life in time, enabling us to regard temporal events 
under the form of eternity. If we can rise to this conception, 
we can view the changes and chances of mortal life with calm- 
ness; we shall not "murmur'' and be impatient like the Israel- 
ites in the wilderness. These lost the promised "rest" because 
they lost heart and patience. To seek consolation too greedily 
(minis avide consohtionem quaerere), is not this the secret 
of failure in small things and great? We want to balance our 
accounts with life every year; and that is not God's way at all. 
And so by shirking and shrinking we miss the fullness of life 
into which He means us to "die daily"; we miss "the sabbath 
rest" which remaineth to the people of God. 

What is the connection of "rest" with fullness of life? Do 
we want rest, except now and then when we are tired? Does 
the idea of eternal rest appeal to us? Would we not rather 
have "the wages of going on and not to die"? The writer gives 
us no clear answer, but I think his thought is plain. God's 
sabbath rest is unimpeded activity. "My Father worketh hith- 
erto and I work." Rest, in its true meaning, is free and un- 
trammelled activity. It is because Christ came to give us life 
more abundantly that He alone is able to give rest to our souls. 

And yet there is a sense in which we do desire rest in the 
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sense of cessation from endeavor. Every work we do has its 
proper limit, its accomplishment and ending. Our whole life 
ought to be capable of being summed up (not by ourselves 
or our friends but by God) as a single act. This and this is the 
note which His life gave out; this is what He tried to do and 
to be. That particular task may have been well or ill done, but 
it cannot be prolonged beyond its limit. We trust that when 
the time comes for us to cease working, and bring the fruit of 
our labors to God's feet, we may be able to say in all humility, 
without forgetting our many failures, for which we ask for- 
giveness, "I have finished the work that Thou gavest me to 
do/' For that particular piece of work was not beyond our 
powers; He who gave it to us to do gave us also the means to 
carry it out. And then comes rest from that particular day's 
work, whatever employments we may be thought worthy of 
hereafter. 
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